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Hotes, 
STAMP COLLECTING AND ITS LITERA- 
TURE FORTY YEARS AGO. 

(See 2" S. iv. 329, 421, 500; v. 308; ix. 482; 3" S. 
i. 149, 195, 277, 357, 3903, 474; v. 418; 4"S. xi. 214; 
xii. 384; 5 S. viii. 266, 506; xii. 88, 172, 238, 256, 
389, 474, 515; GS. ix. 508; x. 98, 234, 373, 468, 478, 
496 ; xi. 33, 74, 117, 217, 406, 517 ; xii. 428, 505; 7S. 
iii. 30, 152; iv. 396; x. 385; 8S. v. 509; vi. 9, 93, 
117, 368 ; vii. 192; x. 415, 499; xii. 469; 9° S. i. 115; 
v. 404, 501; ix. 438.) 

THE mania for amassing vast numbers of 
used stamps dates from a much earlier period 
than anything of the nature of phuilately 
proper. So far back as 1841 I find this ad- 
vertisement in the 7'imes :—- 

*A young lady, being desirous of covering her 
dressing-room with cancelled postage stamps, has 
been so far encouraged in her wish by private 
friends as to have succeeded in collecting 16,000. 
These, however, being insuflicient, she will be 
greatly obliged if any good-natured person who 
may have these (otherwise useless) little articles at 
their disposal would assist her in her whimsical 

roject. Address to KE. D., Mr. Butt’s, Glover, 

denhall Street; or Mr. Marshall’s, Jeweller, 
Hackney.” 

In 1842 Punch had a skit on the same 
subject :— 

**A new mania has bitten the industriously idle 
ladies of England. To enable a large wager to be 


gained they have been indefatigable in their en- 
deavours to collect old penny stamps ; in fact, they 
betray more anxiety to treasure up Queen's heads 
than Harry the Eighth did to get rid of them. 
Colonel Sibthorpe, whose matchless genius we have 
so often admired, sends us the following poem upon 
the prevailing epidemic :— 
When was a folly so pestilent hit upon 
As folks running ned to collect every spit-upon 
Post-office stamp, that’s been soiled and been writ 
upon ? 
Oh, - Swift! such a subject his spleen to emit 
upon. 
Tis said that some fool in mustachios has split upon 
e rock of a bet, 
And therefore must get, 
To avoid loss and debt, 
Half the town as collectors to waste time and wit 
upon 
Bothering and forcing their friends to submit, upon 
of displeasure, 
To fill a peck measure 
With the coveted treasure 
Of as many old stamps as perforce can be hit upon, 
To paper a room, or stuff cushions to sit upon. 
Do, dearest Punch, let fly a sharp skit upon 
This new pursuit, and an ass’s head fit upon 
The crest of the Order of Knights of the Spit-upon.” 
It yet remains for ‘N. & Q.’ to fix with 
something like accuracy the date when stamp 
collecting in the true sense (7.e., the collecting 
of different varieties of stamps) first began to 
attract general attention in Britain. Judge 
Suppantschitsch, of Vienna, claims to have 
unearthed a reference to collecting in the 
Family Herald for 22 March, 1851. The 
Philatelic Journal of America for March, 1885, 
asserts that advertisements from English 
dealers appeared as far back as 1857. I have 
been unable to obtain confirmation of this 
assertion, but probably the advertisement 
pages of the early volumes of the first series 
of Beeton’s Boy's Own Magazine, 1855-62, if 
anywhere accessible, might yield some result. 
in the Museum (Edinburgh. James Gordon) 
for July, 1861, appeared an article on ‘ Edu- 
cation through the Senses,’ by the author 
of ‘Rab and his Friends.’ Dr. Brown urges 
the propriety of interesting children in 
occupations requiring the use of their own 
4 and eyes, and remarks incidentally :— 
“Even the immense activity in the Post-office- 
stamp line of business among our youngsters has 
been of immense use in many ways, besides being a 
diversion and an interest. I myself came to the 
knowledge of Queensland, and a great deal more, 
through its blue twopenny.” 
The earliest printed matter devoted ex- 
clusively to collecting appears to have been :— 
1. A list of stamps (12 pp., no title) issued 
rivately in September, 1861, by M. Oscar 
Strassburg (second edition 
in December). 
2. ‘Catalogue des Timbres Poste crées dans 


les divers Etats du Globe,’ issued in December 
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of the same year by M. Alfred Potiquet, Paris 
(43 pp.; second edition in March, 1862). 

3. ‘Manuel du Collectionneur de Timbres 
Poste et Nomenclature générale de tous les 
Timbres adoptés dans les divers Pays de 
l'Univers,’ published in January, 1862, by 
M. J. B. Moens, Brussels (72 pp.; second 
edition in same year). Asketch and portrait 
of M. Moens will be found in the Philatelic 
Record for December, 1893. 

In 1862 English philatelic literature made 
a fair start. In April there appeared ‘ Aids 
to Stamp Collectors : being a List of English 
and Foreign Stamps in Circulation since 1840,’ 
by a Stamp Collector. Brighton, H. & C. 
Treacher. This volume was little more than 
a translation from the works of Potiquet and 
Moens. Second and third editions of the 
‘ Aids’ rapidly followed within the same year, 
the title-page bearing the name of the author, 
Frederick Booty. Mr. Booty also brought out 
a ‘Stamp Collector’s Guide’ (same publishers 
and year), the earliest illustrated catalogue. 
The lithographs of stamps, some 200 in 
number, are said to be the result of Mr. 
Booty’s own artistic skill, and are at least 
recognizable. 

In May, 1862, appeared a book which, 
though not more systematic than Booty’s, 
gained a much wider popularity, ‘Catalogue 
of British, Colonial, and Foreign Postage 
Stamps,’ by Mount Brown. London, Pass- 
more (second edition in June; third, De- 
cember; fourth, May, 1863; fifth, March, 
1864). Mr. Brown originally based his list on 
the collection of the Rev. F. J. Stainforth, 
Perpetual Curate of Allhallows, Staining, 
one of our earliest collectors, who died in 
1866. The number of varieties described 
rises from 1,200 in the first edition to 2,400 
in the fifth. Of the latter fifty copies were 
printed on large paper, forming decidedly 
the handsomest specimens of early English 
philatelic literature. An American piracy of 
the first edition was published in 1862 at 
Philadelphia by A. C. Kline, under the title 
of ‘The Stamp Collector’s Manual: being a 
Complete Guide to the Collectors of American 
and Foreign Postage and Despatch Stamps.’ 
This seems to be the earliest American phila- 
telic publication. A more remarkable proof 
of the popularity of Mr. Brown’s work was 
afforded by the appearance of a ‘Catalogue 
of nearly Two Thousand Varieties of British, 
Colonial, and Foreign Postage Stamps,’ by a 
Collector. Gloucester, 1863 This was simply 
an almost verbatim reprint of Mr. Brown's 
third edition. It was suppressed at his 


instance, and is me yg | very scarce. A 
sketch and portrait of Mr. Mount Brown will 
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be found in the Philatelic Record for De- 
cember, 1894. 

In the number for June, 1862, of Young 
England (London, Tweedie) the late Dr. 
John Edward Gray, of the British Museum, 
began a series of articles entitled ‘The 
Postage Stamps of the World.’ 

“The collecting of postage stamps,” writes Dr. 
Gray, “ having lately become a fashion, especially 
among the young persons at schools, it certainly 
will be interesting to the readers of Young England 
to have as complete a list of them as I have been 
able to form...... I may state that I began to collect 
them shortly after the system was established, and 
many years before it had become the fashion, simply 
because I believe that [ was the first that proposed 
the system of a small uniform rate of postage, to 
be prepaid by stamps, having satisfied myself that 
the great cost of the Post-otlice was not the recep- 
tion, carriage, and delivery of the letters, but the 
complicated system of accounts that the old system 
required, and that the collection of money b 
stamps was the most certain and most esoncutteal, 
But 1 found there was little chance of getting any 
attention to the plan without I could devote the 
whole of my time and energy to the development 
and the agitation of it. Fortunately Mr. (now Sir) 
Rowland Hill, who had leisure at his command, 
undertook the question, and with the assistance of 
Mr. G. Moffatt, Mr. Henry Cole, and sundry mer- 
chants and members of Parliament, whom they 
induced to interest themselves in the question, they 
carried the measure after great exertion.” 

Further instalments of Dr. Gray’s con- 
tribution appeared in Young England for 
July, August, and September, 1862, and the 
substance of these articles was reprinted in 
book form as ‘A Hand Catalogue of Postage 
Stamps for the Use of Collectors,’ London, 
Hardwicke (second edition, 1863; subse- 
quent editions, having the title altered to 
‘The Illustrated Catalogue,’ &c., in 1865, 1866, 
1870, 1875). The claim of priority of sug- 
gestion set forth by Dr. Gray was not allowed 
to pass unchallenged. An interesting corre- 
spondence on the subject, embracing letters 
from Sir Rowland Hill and Mr. Charles 
Knight, will be found in the Atheneum for 
13, 20, 27 December, 1862 ; 3 and 10 January, 
1863. 

In All the Year Round for 19 July, 1862, is 
given a short sketch, ‘My Nephew’s Col- 
lection,’ descriptive of “the last new mania.” 

In the number for 26 July, 1862, of Cassell/’s 
Illustrated Family Paper (series ii. vol. x. 
p. 140) appeared the first of an extended series 
of copiously illustrated articles under the 
heading ‘Postage Stamps.’ The articles are 
anonymous, and the present editor of Cassel/’s 
Magazine tells me that it is now im» vossible 
to trace the authorship. The articles are 
continued in vols. x. xi. xii. xiii. xiv., and in 
series iii. vols. iii. and iv. Unlike Dr. Gray, 
the writer does not seek to give a complete 
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catalogue of known postage stamps, but 
rather inclines to dwell on the collateral 
topics suggested by the emissions of each 
country. He was probably indebted for some 
of his details to two similar series of articles 
which appeared in the Magasin Pittoresque, 
Paris, 1862-6 (‘Les Timbres- poste de tous 
les Etats du Globe,’ by M. Natalis Rondot), 
and in the azar, Berlin, 1862-4 (‘ Beschrei- 
bung aller Briefmarken der Erde’). 

In September, 1862, the first number of the 
Monthly Intelligencer was published by Wil- 
liam Macmillan, Birmingham. It was largely, 
but not exclusively, devoted to stamps, and 
ceased with the tenth number. A more im- 
portant periodical was the Monthly Advertiser, 
published by Edward Moore & Co., Liverpool 
—the true literary progenitor of the copious 
philatelic press of the present day. No. 1 
was dated 15 December, 1862. “Towards the 
middle of the year 1862,” writes Mr. T. W. 
Kitt in the Philatelist, vol. i. p. 31, 

“‘when philately was becoming very popular, ap- 
pearances led me to conclude that a_ periodical 
entirely devoted to that subject would provea great 
boon to collectors, and also a lucrative investment 
to its proprietors. Accordingly, in the summer of 
the year named, I inserted an advertisement in the 
Boy's Own Magazine, requesting any gentlemen who 
were of a similar opinion to join me in the under- 
taking. This advertisement was productive of in- 
numerable replies, requesting further information ; 
but not so many as half-a-dozen of them spoke 
favourably of my scheme. In order to ‘leave not 
a stone easusned’ for the attainment of the end in 
view, | had personal interviews with many of the 
leading English collectors residing in or near Lon- 
don ; and in consequence of its being * Exhibition 
year’ I was also enabled to meet several from the 
country; but public opinion seemed so much against 
me, that I reluctantly abandoned the enterprise, 
thinking it folly to undertake what my superiors in 
the knowledge of philately thought so unpromising. 
My voluminous correspondence on the subject, and 
earnest endeavours to bring about the consumma- 
tion of my wishes, were, however, rewarded with 
success; for Mr. A Perris, of Liverpool (one of the 
few gentlemen who thought favourably of my plans), 
entered warmly into the matter, but from reasons 
above stated | declined rendering him any pecuniary 
assistance, though I placed my pen at his service, 
of which he availed himself. However, finis coronat 
opus—on December 15th, 1862, the harbinger of a new 
style of literature made its appearance, in the shape 
of the Monthly Advertiser, atterwards known as the 
Stamp Collectors’ Review.” 

From the outset the late Mr. E. L. Pember- 
ton was the leading spirit of this magazine, 
contributing to it the first sketch of his 
‘Forged Stamps: How to Detect Them,’ 
together with much general criticism. When 
the second volume began, in January, 1864, 
he was formally installed as editor. In June 
of the same year the eview came to an un- 
timely end “through the folly of the pro- 


prietors,” writes Mr. Pemberton in the Phila- 
telical Journal, vol. i. p. 217; ‘* we have the 
MS. for the July number by us as written 
for publication.” 

The prepared stamp album, like the cata- 
logue, ol its origin in France, and the only 
example that falls to be mentioned here is 
the English reproduction of the well-known 
‘Album-timbres-poste orné des Cartes,’ par 
Justin Lallier. Both French and English first 
editions were published in Paris in 1862. 
This handsome book—in spite of many errors 
that were persistently left uncorrected, not- 
withstanding much adverse criticism in the 
English journals—long retained a hold on 
public favour, thirteen editions appearing in 
1863-76. 

It remains to speak only of the price lists 
of dealers, of which 1862 produced a plentiful 
crop. Among the more important were those 
of C. Gloyn, Manchester ; T. W. Kitt, Lon- 
don ; E. Moore & Co., Liverpool; E. L. Pem- 
berton, Birmingham ; Stafford Smith & Smith, 
Bath ; J. J. H. Stockall & Co., Liverpool ; G. 
Swaysland, Brighton ; H. R. Victor, Belfast ; 
J. J. Woods, Hartlepool; B. York & Co., 
London. 

Mr. INGLEBY inquires as to the highest price 
ever paid for a postage stamp. I believe that 
the record is held by the id. and 2d. “ Post 
Ottice”” Mauritius of 1847. Only 1,000 copies 
of these stamps were printed, 500 of each ; 
and only twenty-one are known to survive, 
twelve of the ld. and nine of the 2d. The 
pair that had formerly been in the collection 
of Dr. Legrand (ld. used, 2d. unused) was 
acquired in 1897 by M. Jules Bernichon at 
the enormous price of 48,000 fr. (1,920/.). The 
British Museum possesses a pair in the col- 
lection bequeathed to the nation by the late 
Mr. T. K. Tapling, M.P. Not far behind the 
Mauritius stamps comes the Sandwich Islands 
2c. of 1851. Only ten copies are known, one 
of which, used, changed hands in 1897 for 
700/. But of a still higher degree of rarity 
is the British Guiana lc. of 1856. Of this 
stamp only a single copy is believed to be in 
existence, in the collection of M. La Rénoti¢re, 
Paris, who obtained it many years ago for 
what would now be considered a ridiculously 
small sum. P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


NOTES ON SKEAT'S ‘CONCISE 
DICTIONARY,’ 1901. 

1. Solace.—Prof. Skeat gives solatium as 
the original Latin form, and proceeds to 
derive solatium from solatus. This etymology 
falls to the ground, from the fact that the 
form solatium is a barbarism, the only form 
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recognized by Latin scholars being solactum. 
For the suffix compare mendacium. See Roby, 
Bréal, Georges. 

2. Race.—The dictionary says, “ answering 
to L. type *radia.” The connexion is pho- 
netically impossible, as is shown by the 
Italian and Spanish forms. The Italian 
razza, with the z pronounced as ts, points to 
a Romanic type with ¢j, not dj. The Spanish 
rdéza also points to intervocalic ¢j or ¢j, e.g., 
raz6n (rationem), ceddzo (setacium). A Romanic 
form with intervocalic dj would have given 
in Spanish y, eg, rayo (radium), moyo 
(modium). 

3. Fray (an affray).—This word is treated 
as cognate with afray (to frighten), but 
the words are radically distinct in meaning 
and origin. The radical meaning of an affray 
(or a fray) is a disturbance, especially one 
caused by fighting. It is the Anglo-Norman 
afray used by Bozon in the sense of “ agita- 
tion.” This Norman afray is cognate with 


Spanish refriéga (a fray, a skirmish); see | 


Stevens's dictionary ; cp. refregdér (to rub), 
Lat. re+fricare. Fray (a disturbance) is, 
therefore, cognate with fray (to wear away 
by rubbing), O.Fr. freyer (to rub), and must 
be kept apart from M.E. affray (fright), Fr. 
effroi and effrayer, Lat. ex+*fridare. 

4. Lozenge.—It is well known that this 
word is a derivative of Provengal /ausa, lauza, 
Portuguese /ousa, identical in form and mean- 
ing with Spanish /aude (a sepulchral stone). 
But what is the etymology of /aude (lausa)? 
Laude is the regular representative of Latin 
lapidem, Spanish aud representing Latin 
ap'd or apt, as we may see from raudo (rapi- 
dum), caudillo (*capitellum). In Proveneal, 
as is well known, intervocal d becomes 2, 
e.g., cazer (cadere). 

5. Maund.—This is marked as an English 
word, due to O.E. mand. This is phonetically 
impossible. O.E. mand would have re- 
mained mand to the present day, cp. and, 
hand, land, sand. he combination aun 
points to an immediate French source, ep. 
daunt (danter), haunt (hanter), /aund, mod. 
lawn (lande), spaund, mod. spawn (espandre), 
pawn (pander). Maund is the representative 
of O.Fr. mande, “ panier d’osier” (La Curne). 
The French word is of Teutonic origin, being 
common to many German dialects. 

6. Squeamish.— The dictionary suggests 
relation to shame. This is phonetically im- 
possible. Neither the initial consonant nor 
the stem vowel will permit of such an hypo- 
thesis. And the radical meanings of the two 
words have nothing to do with one another. 
The Anglo-French escoymous points to a 
Romanic type *scématdsum, over nice, over 


particular as to appearance, a derivative of 
Pate Lat. sc@ma for schéma, “ forma, species, 
habitus, ornatus, vestitus,” Gr. oyjua. See 
Ducange ‘s.v.), where it will be seen that the 
word and its derivatives were well known in 
the Romanic languages. 

7. Full (to full cloth).— This is marked as a 
French word, due to O.Fr. fuler, Fr. fouler. 
But should we not expect a Fr. fouler to be 
represented by an English form fowl? I 
think we may safely assume that the verb 


full represents an unrecorded O.E. *fullian, 


whence was formed the derivative /fudlere ; 
see Sweet’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Dict.’ It is pro- 
bable that Fr. fouler (to trample) may be 
unconnected with Lat. fudlo (a fuller). The 
Spanish form follar, pres. stem huelle (to 
tread), points to an open, o in the stem 
syllable. 

8. Giraffe —The Spanish form girdfa is not 
due to the Arabic form with z, zara/fah, but 
toa form with dj. Humbert says, “Les Arabes 
disent aujourd’hui non seulement zordé/fa, 
mais aussi djordfa” ; see Ford's ‘Old Spanish 
Sibilants,’ * Harvard Notes ’ (1900\, p. 27. 

9. Dance.—What is the etymology of this 
wide-spread Romanic word! The word is 
generally equated with the O.H.G. dansoén, 
and the ‘Concise’ follows the traditional 
account. But’ the learned Schade, who in 
his dictionary always gives the Romanic 
forms corresponding to the German word, is 
silent on such a connexion. And not without 
reason. The Romanic forms—as, for example, 
O.Fr. dancer, It. danzare, Sp. danzar—point 
to z (=ts), and not s after the nasal as the 
older sound. Now in French the symbol ec 
(=ts) after a nasal generally corresponds to 
an O.H.G. z (=ts), as, for example, O.Fr. 
grincer (O.H.G. grimmizzon), O.Fr. groncier 
(O.H.G. grunnizjan), O.Fr. ronce (O.H.G. 
runza). 

10. Zennis.— Why is the Anglo-French 
tenetz (hold !) equated formally with Latin 
tenéte? Surely the tz of tenetz is the formal 
equivalent of the Latin t’s in tenétis. 

CoMESTOR OXONIENSIS. 


Iranian JinGoisM IN 1591.—The bard of 
the music-halls who wrote 
We don’t want to fight, but by jingo if we do, 
We've got the ships, we ve got the men, we’ve got 

the money too— 

doggerel to which we are indebted for the 
term “jingoism”—knew not that he was 
echoing, after the lapse of nearly three 
centuries, the words of a Veronese named 
Christoforo Sylvestrani Brenzone, who pub- 
lished in 1591 a curious book entitled ‘ Vita 
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et Fatti 


del valorosissimo Capitan Astorre 
Baglione da Perugia......con la Guerra di 


Cypro.’ Astorre was governor-general of 
Cyprus, having been specially appointed by 
the Venetian Senate in April, 1569, for the 
defence of that island against the Turks, and 
was slain, by Mustapha Pasha’s treachery, 
after the capitulation of Famagosta which 
terminated Venetian rule in Cyprus. 

In his concluding observations on the 
causes of this catastrophe the author of the 
book attributes it to fear on the part of 
the Venetian republic of its inability to cope 
singly with the overwhelming force of the 
Turks, whose army outnumbered the Vene- 
tian by more than ten to one* Fear, he 
adds, is always commendable, but with 
regard to the Turk Venice ought not to fear, 
because, among other reasons, “l’ arme, le 
Galee, e idanari fanno paura 4 tutt’ il mondo. 
La Republica hal’ arme: Hai Nauilij: Hai 
Tesori: Ha gl’ Huomeni.” However, ships, 
men, and money notwithstanding, Cyprus 
remained the prize of the Turks, who ruled 
it until 1878, when it was transferred to the 
British. 

It is surely one of the curiosities of history 
that an Italian of the sixteenth and a Briton 
of the nineteenth century, each nation having 
dominion in Cyprus, should utter the same 
brag in connexion with Turkey, the one as 
an enemy, the other as a friend. 

F. ADAMs. 
Fasuts.—That consummate 


FABULE® IN 


artist E. A. Poe, in the ‘ Fall of the House of | 


Ulster,’ gives a list of books, besides quoting 
from the ‘Mad Trist’ of Sir Launcelot Can- 
ning in such a manner as to make every 
imaginative reader long for the complete 
romance. 

A customer in a bookshop is said not long 
since to have asked for ‘The Idols of the 
Market-Place,’ which book-title Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward quotes in one of her novels. The 
title is, of course, Bacon’s ‘ Idola Fori,’ which 
Bacon himself borrowed from Roger Bacon, 
from whom he also borrowed much beside. 

As a French criminal lawyer is said to 
have used one of Balzac’s novels as a treatise 
on bankruptey, so an American novelist 
represents the following books as being upon 
the shelves of a student (and professor) of 
American criminal law: Poe's Works ; ‘ The 
Moonstone, by Collins; ‘A Confidential 
Agent,’ by James Payn ; ‘The Leavenworth 


* “Certo nell’ acquisto del Regno di Cypro il 
Turco mand pit di trecento mila Soldati Turchi. 
I Nostri in tutto il Regno tra buoni, & non buoni, 
non erano trenta mila” (p. 96). 


Mareus Clarke; ‘The Mark of Cain,’ by 
| Andrew Lang ; ‘The New Arabian Nights,’ 
by Stevenson; and ‘Mémoires de Vidocq.’ 
Then come tales by Gaboriau and Fortuné du 
Boisgobey, and ‘* Les Morts Bizarres,’ by Jean 
Richepin. 

In Miss Ferrier’s ‘ Inheritance’ there are 
some delightfully suggestive titles, such as 
|* The Enchanted Head,’ ‘ The Invisible Hand,’ 

‘The Miraculous Nuptials,’ ‘ Bewildered 
| Affections ; or, All is not Lost,’ and ‘ The Mid- 

night Marriage.’ It is no wonder that Lady 

Betty was impatient to find the missing 

volume of the feokenintioned work ; it must 
have been interesting. Tuomas AULD. 


| Case,’ by A. K. Green ; ‘His Natural Life,’ by 


“Quick "=ITaALIAN-rron. — In one of the 
lodges of Cholmondeley Castle, Cheshire, I 
happened to see an [talian-iron, or tally-iron, 
such as is still used on the frills of caps. An 
old body of eighty-eight, who had been a 
laundress in the establishment of one of the 
marquesses, and who, judging from her regu- 
larity of feature and relatively good com- 
plexion, must have been a very charming 
rustic damsel in her youth, told me that she 
knew the instrument not only as a tally-iron, 
but as a “quick,” the latter because work 
was done expeditiously by its means. I do 
not find “quick” with this meaning in any 
Cheshire or other glossary. 

Artuur MAYALL. 


tAISING THE WIND.”—The following cut- 
ting from the Jrish Times of 19 April may 
not be without interest for students of folk- 
lore and old superstitions :— 

It seems incredible, but is nevertheless a fact, 
that as late as the year 1814 an old woman named 
Bessie Millie, of Pomona, in the Orkney Islands, 
sold favourable winds to seamen at the small price 
of 6/. a vessel. For many years witches were sup- 
yosed to sell the wind. The Finlanders and Lap- 
mw oth made quite a trade by selling winds. The 
old women, after being well paid by the credulous 
sailors, used to knit three magical knots; the 
buyer was told he would have a good gale when he 
untied the first knot, the second knot would bring 
a strong wind, and the third a severe tempest. At 
one time winds were sold at Mont St. Michel, in 
Normandy, and arrows were sold at the same time 
to charm away bad storms.” 

Herpert b. Clayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Coronation : PosTPONEMENT. Very 
puzzling to future historians and antiquaries 
will be the mass of evidence existing to point 
to 26 July, 1902, as the date of Edward VIL.’s 
coronation. Surely, however, ‘ N. & Q.’ should 
| take the lead in doing what can be done to 
| minimize the risk of error. Yet not only is 
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it unfortunate that the Coronation number 
was the last of a volume, but there is no 
explicit correction in the issue for 5 July of 
the wrongly anticipated past tense: only 
two vague allusions, one in a review. 

The sumptuous Coronation number of the 
Illustrated London News not only gives pic 
tures of what did not take place on 26 June, 
but does not in all cases correctly represent 
what should have happened—e. g., the Coro- 
nation robes. I will not go into detail, lest 
its editor deal with me as with another 
correspondent ; but I may point out that 
Drs. Ingram and Moule are represented as 
sitting in the House of Lords on 14 Feb., 
1901, on which day the see of London was 
vacant and that of Durham filled by Dr. 
Westcott, who died on 27 July, 1901. The 
present bishops of those sees became such in 
April and October, 1901, 

B. 


Cries or — The following lines 
are tucked away in an obscure corner of Du 
Cange, who gives as his reference “ Ebrardus 
Betun. in Grecismo, c. 19”:— 

Drensat olor, clingit anser, crocitat quoque corvus, 
Ac pardus fellit, vultur pulpat, leo rugit, 
Ac onager mugilat, bos mugit, rana coaxat, 
Vociferans barrit elephas, grillusque minurrit, 
Blatterat ac vespertilio, strictinnit hirundo, 
Balat ovis, vehyat capra, sed gallina gracillat, 
Frendit aper, vulpes quoque gannit, rudit asellus, 
Hinnit equus, grunnit porcus, pipilat quoque nisus, 
Sed catulus latrat, hinc murilegubusque [?) catillat, 
Est hominumque loqui, quod dicto preevalet omni. 
See Du Cange, su/ voce ‘ Vehyare.’ 

Ricuarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon 


FEMALE STENOGRAPHERS IN ANCIENT TIMEs. 
—In my little note ‘Shorthand in the Third | 
Century ’(9" S. ix. 446) I had written, “ Puellas 
notarias (stenograph girls) I cannot find in 
ancient times.” Now Dr. Heraeus (Offen- 
bach o/M.) publishes in the scholarly Archiv | 
fiir Stenographie the epitaph of a Greek | 
female stenographer, and I see that the old 
culture knew already this branch of female 
activity. The epitaph cannot be dated with 
certainty ; it seems to belong to the first 
Christian century. It has been published 
before in the Votizie degli Seavi di Antichita 
of the Accademia dei Lincei, 1890, p. 15, 
and was found in 1889 in the old Via 
Tiburtina (Tivoli): ‘ Dis manibus sacrum. 
Hapateni notarie greece, que Vix. ann. XXV., 
Pittosus fecit conjugi dulcissime.” (H Apateni 
is a vulgar dative; e for @ is also vulgar 
writing. Apate is a name me unusual for 


slaves and freed women. _ may have 
been a stenographer in Gree 


as her name 


| 


indicates already her Greek birth. This is 

the only evidence for a stenograph girl in 

ancient times. Fulge ntius, * Mythologiarum,’ 

iii. 10, must be read, “ut in puerilibus 

litte ‘ris prima abee secunda nota,” not 
“ notaria.’ Dr. Max Maas. 
Munich, Bavaria. 


DickENS AND TIBULLUS 

***T mean this here, Sammy,’ replied the old 
gentleman, ‘that wot they drink, don’t seem no 
nourishment to ‘em; it all turns to warm water, 
and comes a’ pourin’ out o’ their eyes. "Pend upon 
it, Sammy, it ‘s a constitootional infirmity. - he 
I ~osthumons Papers of the Pickwick Club,’ chap. xlv. 
With this “scientific opinion” of the elder 
Mr. Weller we may aptly compare the follow- 
ing distich from Tibullus (i. v. 37, 38) :— 

Spe ego temptavi curas depellere vino: 

At dolor in lacrimas verterat omne merum. 
On the second line Jan van Broekhuyzen, 
the celebrated Dutch Latinist, commented 
thus :— 

“ Elegans inventio, et venustatis poetice plenis- 
sima. Quam quo crebrius ve rses atque excutias, eo 
suavius iucundiusque adridet. 

As we may safely presume that Dickens was 
“ indebted to the Latin elegist, the passage 
* Pickwick,’ which has “arrided” many a 
reader, has an equal claim to the liberal 
praise ‘of the Batavian editor. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Qurrits, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
| to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
| in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Boiron Compotus.—T. D. Whitaker 
(‘History of Craven,’ second edition, 1812, 
p. 369) says: “The Compotus of Bolton 
egins in 1290, and ends in 1325.” He further 
says: “I chuse to exhibit the accounts of 
‘the first year at large, and afterwards to 
extract a few particulars only from each 
year.” This promise is followed by a docu- 
ment entitled “Compotus Monasterii beate 
Marie de Boulton in Craven a festo sancti 
Martini in hieme a.p. M° CC’ nonagesimo 
octavo usque ad idem festum a.p. M° C 
nonagesimo nono, per unum annum inte- 
rum.” On the completion of this account 
1e begins, at p. 384, a series of extracts from 
accounts, presumably later in date (see the 
second quotation above), but actually dated 
1294-6-7, &c. 

I shall be glad if some Yorkshire corre- 
spondent will explain this chronological 
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uzzle (further complicated by Burton, see 

low), and say where the Compotus, “a 
folio of a thousand pages,” now is,* and 
whether any parts of it have been printed 
in full beyond the above account, and that 
for the year ending Michaelmas, 1325, in John 
Burton's ‘* Monasticon Eboracense’ (1758, 
pp. 121-33). Is it known when and why 
the end of the financial year was changed 
from Martinmas to Michaelmas? 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
CC.C., Oxford. 


GENERAL Epwarp Matuew.—In Sargent’s 
‘Life of Major André’ reference is made to 
this ofticer in these words: “the Antipodes, 
where the brave Mathew, a brother soldier in 
the American war, had already found a death 
so horrid that André’s was an enviable fate.” 
Who can inform me of the time, place, and 
manner of General Mathew’s death ? 

New York. 

Brack As A Bapce or Mourninc.—Will 
you kindly inform me when and why the 
early Christians first adopted black as a 
badge of mourning? I have been unable to 
find any account whatever of the subject, 
and was told that if any one could tell me 
anything relating to the same, you could. 

BLancue St. Martin. 
[See 1* S. viii. 411, 502.) 

Race or Tue Gyseins.—I have a copy of 
Childrey’s ‘ Britannia Baconica,’ 1661, which 
contains many notes written in a hand of 
the seventeenth century. On p. 28 is the 
sentence: “Devonshire abounds with Wool, 
Kersies, Sea-fish, and Sea-fow] [and Gub- 
bins],” the words in brackets being written 
and the rest printed. On the next page I 
find, written in the same hand: “Inquire 
concerning the Race of the Gybbins in this 
County, a people that live promiscuously, 
and know not difference between wife and 
daughter.” It is possible that the notes were 
written by Childrey himself. 

Without assenting to the truth of this 
statement, or believing what Cvesar says 
about the marriages of the ancient Britons, 
we may at all events believe that at least 
one endogamous aboriginal race continued to 


* Burton (op. cit., 121 note) describes it as “a 


manuscript book on vellum, containing the account 
fo all the revenues of the abbey, whence they arose, 
and how disbursed, from A.p. 1287 to 1355, inclusive. 
Penes comitissa de Burlington.” The book is not 
described among the papers of the Duke of Devon- 
shire in the Third Report of the Historical MSS. 
Commission, where one might naturally look fur 
some mention of it. 


exist in this country to a late period. Isany- 
thing known of this race of the Gybbins or 
Gubbins ? 8S. O. Appy. 


Mrs. Jane Barker, Noveiist. — Can any 
reader supply any particulars relating to the 
life of this writer? ‘ Poetical Recreations’ 
(London, 1688) appears to have been her 
earliest published work. She also wrote 
*Exilius’ (1715), ‘A Patch-work Screen’ 
(1723), ‘The Lining of the Patch-work Screen’ 
(1726), and ‘ The Novels of Mrs. Jane Barker’ 
(third edition 1736). In the last-named book 
she is described on the title-page as of Wills- 
thorpe “in Northamptonshire.” Should not 
this be “of Willsthorpe, near Stamford, in 
Lincolnshire”? The parochial registers at 
this place appear to afford no information 
on the point. Inn. 


James ANDERTON.—On 21 August, 1705, 
the Scottish Parliament ordered thanks and 
4007. to Mr. James Anderton for answering 
Mr. Attwood’s book called ‘The Superiority 
of England over Scotland,’ which they ordered 
to be burnt by the common hangman (Lut- 
trell’s ‘ Diary’). Who was this James Ander- 
ton ? W. D. Pryx. 


Firxt: Ferrey.—In getting gravel from a 
brook (which, by the way, is the boundary 
of Wales) a peculiar piece of iron was found. 
An old workman, who found it, was able to 
explain its use and to give it the name 
it bore fifty years ago, when it was still 
used by the poor. It is what we should call 
a steel for striking a flint with; but in this 
neighbourhood it appears that they always 
spoke of “a flint and ferrey,” and this was a 
“ferrey.” The spelling is my own. It is 
evident that the name “ferrey” must be 
derived from /ferrum or fer. Was the 
name “ferrey” for a steel common to all 
yarts of England, or was it restricted to the 
Cooder of Wales? As there are so many 
Latin words in Welsh, and here, though we 
are English, some Welsh words still linger, 
this may be the survival of a Welsh word. 
This “ferrey” will be placed in the new 
Whitchurch Museum, if it is accepted. 

Puitie T. Gopsat. 

Iscoyd Park, Whitchurch, Salop. 

“ NoNESOPRETTIES”: “Sprnneu.” —I have 
in my possession several copies of an adver- 
tisement of a draper’s shop or warehouse in 
Drury Lane, owned by my great-great-great- 
grandfather, Mark Gregory, born 1698, died 
1738. They are printed in fours on a sheet of 
rough paper 14 in. by 10in., two and two, 
back to k. The actual advertisement 
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measures 64in. by 3}in., and is headed by a 
woodcut, 3 in. square, of a raven (?) stand- | 
ing on a stump of a tree or seizing a large fish | 
in water, its head not seen. Above the bird | 
is a sun’s face surrounded by rays, the whole | 
enclosed in an oval geometrical border. The 

motto—one word in each cerner—is, ** No 

Trust At All.” The advertisement beneath | 
runs thus :— 

** Mark Gregory, 

At the Raven and Sun in Drury-Lane, sells 

several Sorts of Haberdashery Ware, viz. Canvass, 
Buckram, Whalebone, Perriwig-Ribbon, Raw and | 
Dyed Silks, Cauls and Weaving Thread, and all 
Sorts of fine Gilders and Coloured Threads, Crapes 
and Scotch Muslin, Quality-Bindings, Boot-Strap- 
ping and Gallows ; Webb-Cane and Leather Hoop- 
ing; Gartering of all Sorts, Nonesopretties, Pins 
and Needles, inkle and Spinnel, and Scotch Yarn, | 
Golooms and Breeds of all Sorts, Ferrits, Ribbons 
and Girdles; Tapes and Laceings of all Sorts, 
Dimity and Waddings, Printed and Dyed Linnens, 
and Flannels; fine Dutch Twine for bene pp ake 
Nets, and Twine for Fishing Nets, and severa 
Sorts of Yard-wide Linnen, Stuffs, Russels, Persians 
and Tabbies, &c. Wholesale and Retail, very cheap | 
for ready Money.” 
Can any of your correspondents give an ex- | 
dlanation of “ nonesopretties” and “spinnel”? 
[hey are not known to the editors of the 
‘New English Dictionary.’ “Gallows,” I 
understand, is an old term for braces, and | 
“ferrit” for a narrow cord to tie up wigs and | 
queues. Horace Mark GreEcorY. 

Ynysyngharad, Pontypridd. 

Webster's ‘International’ defines spinel as 
“bleached yarn used in making the linen tape | 
called ink/e ; unwrought inkle.” For /erre/ see | 
oS. xi. 247; xii. 292; 6" S. i. 205; 7 S. xii. 252; 
for gallows =braces, 9 8. vi. 330, 393; vii. 155; and 
the ‘H.E.D.’ for both of these words.) 


Hotme or Hotme Hatyi.—The Heralds’ 
Visitations of Cheshire and Yorkshire both 
contain pedigrees of*branches of the family 
of Holme (or Hulme) of Holme (or Hulme) 
Hall, Lancashire. Can any one refer me to 
a pedigree of the early Holmes or Hulmes? 
There is an account of them in Burke's 
‘Commoners,’ vol. iv. (under ‘ Bankes of Win- 
stanley ’), but I do not know upon what autho- 
rity it rests. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

51, Medora Road, Brixton Hill. 


Duntor.—The Rev. Sam. Dunlop was a 
Presbyterian minister who led the band 
of first settlers to Cherry Valley, New 
York State, in 1741. The families he 
gathered together were from the region of 
Londonderry, ‘ Scotch-Irish.” It is atlirmed 
that he was a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was driven out from Cherry 
Valley by the massacre in 1778, and is be- 
lieved to have died somewhere in New Jersey. | 


| Can any correspondent help me to news of 


him, his birthplace, &c.? 
SWYNNERTON. 

REMARKABLE CorncipENcE. — The accom. 
panying cutting from the Daily Chronicle of 
14 May surely records a very strange coinci- 
dence as regards the Chicago fire; but can it 
be authenticated ? 

“The finding of the hospital clock alone intact 
among the ruins of St. Pierre recalls the even more 
remarkable survival of the destruction of Chicago. 
When that city was burnt out in 1871, the only relic 
of more than a million volumes in Booksellers’ Row 
was the charred leaf of a Bible. It was the first 


| chapter of Lamentations, and the only verse dis- 


tinctly legible read, ‘ How doth the city sit solitary, 
that was full of people! how is she become as a 
widow !...... she weepeth sore in the night, and her 
tears are on her cheeks.’ Preachers in search of a 
text appropriate to the present calamity may find 
this to supply their needs.” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

“ Rosert, D.G. Pristrnensts Episcorus.”— 
Can any of your readers identify the digni- 
tary referred to in the British Museum 
Additional Charter 15,206, to wit, Robert, 
D.g. Pristinensis Episcopus, who grants to a 
Bristol burgess a tenement in one of the 
wincipal streets of that town in July, 1368? 
Pristina is stated to be in Upper Meesia; but 
the bishop was doubtless an Englishman, and 
probably the son of a Bristolian. 

Joun LATIMER. 


(Was Robert a bishop ix partibus ingidelium /) 


3AKER Famity. — Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q inform me concerning the ancestry 
of Father Augustin Baker, the author of 
‘Sancta Sophia, &c.? There are monu- 
ments of relatives in Abergavenny Church ; 
the family seem to have at one time been 
large landowners there. I wish also to learn 
the ancestry of Admiral John Baker, promi- 
nent in Queen Anne’s reign, whose family 
lived for generations at Deal. C. Baker. 


St. Ernutpnus.—Who was St. Ernulphus? 
Huxley, in the 1894 preface to the reissue of 


|‘Man’s Place in Nature,’ alludes to ‘the 
| barking of the dogs of St. Ernulphus” and 


**Ernulphine advertisements.” I can find 
nothing to the point in notices of St. Arnul- 
phus. R. B. B. 


{For St. Ernulphus see 7" 8. vii. 160, 197, 258.) 


Tuk Warertoo Battroom.—I should be 
zlad to know whether the discovery by Sir 
Villiam Fraser of the room at Brussels in 
which the famous ball was held is usually 
accepted as settling the dispute. In his 
‘Words on Wellington’ the late baronet cer- 
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tainly makes out a strong case for the room 
he found off the Rue de la Blanchisserie, and 
near to the Rue des Cendres. I am aware 
that the matter has been discussed in 
‘N. & Q.’ but I wish to ascertain how it 
now stands, for in his ‘ Life of Wellington’ 
Sir Herbert Maxwell says :— 

“The late Sir William Fraser was strongly of 
opinion that he had identified this historic ball- 
room as still in existence; but the late Dowager 
Lady de Ros and Lady Louisa Tighe, both of 
whom were at their mother’s ball, were positive 
that the building had disappeared, and that the 
site of it is now traversed by the Rue des Cendres.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 13. 

Cuarves Hrarr. 
[See 8 S. viii, 248, 315, 411.] 


Hasetock Famiry.—I find a family named 
Haselock or Hazelock settled in Aston juxta 
Birmingham in 1631. One branch of that 
family still remains in that neighbourhood. 
Can any of your readers tell me whether the 
name is to be met with elsewhere ? 

FRED. Saworp. 


Danes IN PemBrokE.—I should like to 
know if there are any evidences that the 
Danes made a settlement in this county in 
or about the district of Kemeys. There 
were many plunder raids on the Pembroke- 
shire coasts, and St. David’s was burnt 
several times ; but are there proofs that a 
colony was established? If so, can a Norse 
element be traced in the population, as well 
as a Flemish, Norman, oot Welsh? 

G. H. W. 


Boroucn or BitsHor’s Srortrorp. — Sir 
Henry Chauncy, in his ‘ History of Hertford- 
shire’ (vol. i. p. 325, reprinted 1826), under 
‘Stortford,’ states :— 

** He [King John] seized the Town into his hands, 
made it a Borough, constituted Burgesses to govern 
the Town, incorporated them into a commonality, 
authorized the Commonality to choose officers out 
of themselves in their Borough,” &c. 

Can any one state the source from which 
Chauncy derived his authority for this state- 
ment? J. L. Guasscock, 

Bishop's Stortford. 


Forster.—Thomas and Christopher Forster 
were admitted to Westminster School in 1781 
and 1809 respectively. Can any correspondent 
of *N. & Q. help me to identify these Forsters? 

G. F. R. B. 

Russtan Srory.—In the Sun newspaper of 
4 May, 1894, there was printed a short story, 
stated to be translated from the Russian, 
entitled ‘A Love Lesson: the Serf's Awaken- 
ing. The characters in the story are Prince 
Horostienko, his wife, Count Alexis Kara- 


gine (a lover of the princess), and Yann 
Bassouck, the prince’s huntsman. Can any 
of your readers inform me who is the author 
of this story, and whether his works have 
been translated either into English or cL ? 


Beglies. 
‘AYLWIN.’ 
(9 §. ix. 369, 450; x. 16.) 

Tue question raised by Jay ArTcH as to 
the school of mystics founded by Lavater, 
and the large book ‘The Veiled Queen,’ by 
“ Philip Aylwin,” which contains quotations 
that Jay Arrcn affirms have haunted him 
ever since he read them, are certainly ques- 
tions about as interesting as any that could 
have been raised in connexion with the story. 
And in answering these queries I find an 
opportunity of saying a few authentic words 
upon a subject upon which many unauthen- 
tic ones have been uttered—that of the 
occultism of D. G. Rossetti and some of his 
friends. It has been frequently said that 
Rossetti was a spiritualist, and it is a fact 
that he went to several séances; but the 
word “spiritualism” seems to have a rather 
elastic meaning. A spiritualist, as distin- 
guished from a materialist, Rossetti certainly 
was, but his spiritualism was not, I should 
say, that which in common parlance bears 
this name. It was exactly like “ Aylwinism,” 
which seems to have been related to the 
doctrines of the Lavaterian sect about which 
Jay Arrcu inquires. As a matter of fact, it 
was not the original of “ Wilderspin” nearly 
so much as the original ‘t D'Arcy ” who was 
captured by the doctrine of what is called in 
the story the “Aylwinean”; and it is a 
remarkable fact in reference to ‘ Aylwin,’ 
that a story written to give expression to 
certain emotions and ideas in connexion 
with the world and the universe should, to 
the surprise of all those who had the privi- 
lege of reading it before publication, have 
obtained a popularity as a mere story equal 
to that of the ordinary circulating-library 
novel. 

With regard to Johann Kaspar Lavater 
Jay Arrcn is no doubt aware that, although 
this once noted writer’s fame rests entirely 
upon his treatise ‘Physiognomische Frag- 
mente,’ he founded a school of mystics in 
Switzerland. This was before what is called 
spiritualism came into vogue. I believe that 
the doctrines of ‘The Veiled Queen’ are 
closely related to the doctrines of the Lava- 
terians ; but my knowledge on this matter is 
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of a second-hand kind, and is derived from | 
conversations upon Lavater and his claims 
as a physiognomist, which [ heard many 
years ago at Coombe and during walks 
in Richmond Park between the author of 
‘Aylwin’ and my father, who, admittedly a 
man of intellectual grasp, went even further 
than Lavater. He atlirmed that not only 
the face, but the entire body, of every man 
indicated his character, if the observer had 
the insight for reading it. But, although 
deeply interested in physiognomy (he pos- 
sessed the valuable early edition of Lavater’s 
treatise), he was a strong and, I suppose, 
prejudiced opponent of all kinds of mysticism. 
A physiognomist who at that time wrote 
under the name of ‘*‘ Eden Warwick” was 
much discussed by the author of ‘Aylwin’ 
and my father. I wonder, by-the-by, if any 
one can tell me who “ Eden Warwick” was. 
He was the author of ‘Notes on Noses,’ a 
little book whose jocosity seemed to hide 
a real seriousness of meaning. I have at 
various times, years before the publication of 
‘Aylwin,’ seen quotations from such a book 
as ‘The Veiled Queen.’ I especially remem- 
ber seeing the motto of the novel ‘Aylwin’— 
*Quoth Ja‘afar, bowing low his head :—‘ Bold is 
the donkey-driver, O Ka'dee! and bold the ka’dee 
who dares say what he will believe, what disbelieve 
—not knowing in any wise the mind of Allah—not 
knowing in any wise his own heart, and what it | 
shall some day suffer’”— 

introduced into an article on Westland Mars- 
ton’s collected plays and poems, either in the 
Atheneum or the Evraminer, twenty-seven 
years ago. A writer in the Literary World, 
in some admirable remarks upon this story, 
is, as far as I know, the only critic who has 
dwelt upon the extraordinary character of 
“Philip Aylwin.” He says :— 

“The melancholy, the spiritual isolation, and the 
passionate love of this master-mystic for his dead 
wife are so finely rendered that the readers’ sym- 
athies go out at once to this most pathetic and 
onely figure...... It would be difficult for any sensi- 
tive man or woman to follow Philip Aylwin’s story 
as related by his son without the tribute of aching 
heart and scalding tears. To our thinking, the 
man s sanity 1s more moving, more supremely tragic, 
than even the madness of Winifred, which is the 
culminating tragedy of the book.” 

I must say that I agree with this writer in 
thinking “‘ Philip Aylwin” to be the most 
impressive character in the story. The most 
remarkable feature of the novel, indeed, is 
that, although “Philip Aylwin” disappears 
from the scene so early, his opinions, his 
character, and his dreams are cast so entirely 
over the book from beginning to end that 
the novel might have been called ‘ Philip 


Aylwin.’ I have a special interest in this | 


character, because I knew the undoubted 
original of the character with a considerable 
amount of intimacy. Without the permission 
of the author of ‘Aylwin,’ [ can only touch 
on outward traits x 2 deep, spiritual life of 
this man is beyond me. Although a very 
near relation, he was not, as has been so 
often surmised, the author’s father. He 
was a man of extraordinary learning in the 
academic sense of the word, and possessed 
still more extraordinary general knowledge. 
He lived for many years the strangest kind 
of hermit life, surrounded by his books and 
old manuscripts. His two great passions 
were philology and occultism, but he also 
took great interest in rubbings from brass 
monuments. He knew more, | think, of 
those strange writers discussed in Vaughan’s 
‘Hours with the Mystics’ than any other 
person—including, perhaps, Vaughan him- 
self ; but he managed to combine with his 
love of mysticism a deep passion for the 
physical sciences, mall astronomy. He 
seemed to be learning languages up to almost 
the last yearof his life. Hismethod of learning 
languages was the opposite of that of George 
Borrow, that is to say, he made great use of 
grammars ; and when he died it is said that 
from four to five hundred treatises on gram- 
mar were found among his books. He used 
to express great contempt for Borrow’s 
method of learning languages from diction- 
aries only. 

I do not think that any one connected with 
literature—with the sole exception of Mr. 
Swinburne, my father, and Dr. he G. Latham 
—knew so much of him asI did. His per- 
sonal appearance was exactly like that of 
“Philip Aylwin,” as danthed in the novel. 
Although Le never wrote poetry, he trans- 
lated, I believe, a good deal from the Spanish 
and Portuguese poets. I remember that he 
was an extraordinary admirer of Shelley. 

lis knowledge of Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan dramatists was a link between 
him and Mr. Swinburne. 

At a time when I was a busy reader at the 
British Museum Reading-Room, I used fre- 
quently to see him, and he never seemed to 
know any one among the readers except 
myself, and whenever he spoke to me it was 
always in a hushed whisper, lest he should 
disturb the other readers, which in his eyes 
would have been a heinous offence. For very 
many years he had been extremely well 
known to the second-hand booksellers, for he 
was a constant purchaser of their wares. He 
was a great pedestrian, and, being very much 
attached to the north of London, would take 
long, slow tramps ten miles out in the direc- 
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tion of Highgate, Wood Green, &c. I havea 


very distinct recollection of calling upon him | 
in Myddelton Square at the time when I was | 


living close to him in Perey Circus. Books 
were piled up from floor to ceiling, appa- 
rently in great confusion, but he seemed to 
remember where to find every book and 


what there was in it. It is a singular fact | 


that the only person outside those I have 
mentioned who seems to have known him 
was that brilliant, but eccentric journalist 
Thomas Purnell, who had an immense 
opinion of him and used to call him “the 
scholar.” How Purnell managed to break 
through the icy wall that surrounded the 
recluse always puzzled me; but I suppose 
they must have come across one another at 
one of those pleasant inns in the north of 
London where “the scholar” was taking his 
chop and bottle of Beaune. He was a man 
that never made new friends, and as one 
after another of his old friends died he was 
left so entirely alone that, I think, he saw no 
one except Mr. Swinburne, the author of 
‘Aylwin,’ and myself. But at Christmas he 
always spent a week at the Pines, when and 
where my father and I used to meet him. 
His memory was so powerful that he seemed 
to be able to recall not only all that he had 
read, but the very conversations in which he 
had taken a part. He died, I think, at a 
little over eighty, and his faculties up to 
the last were exactly like those of a man 
in the prime of life. He always reminded 
me of Charles Lamb’s description of George 
Dyer. 

Such is my outside picture of this extra- 
ordinary man ; and it is only of externals that 
Iam free to speak here, even if I were com- 
petent to touch upon his inner life. He 
was a still greater recluse than the “ Philip 
Aylwin” of the novel. I think I am right in 
saying that he took up one or two Oriental 
tongues when he was seventy years of age. 
Another of his passions was numismatics, 
and it was in these studies that he sym- 
pathized with the author of ‘ Aylwin’s’ friend 
the late Lord de Tabley. I remember one 
story of his peculiarities which will give an 
idea of the kind of man he was. He hada 


brother who was the exact opposite of him | 


in every way—strikingly good-looking, with 
great charm of manner and savoir faire, but 
with an ordinary intellect and a very super 
ficial knowledge of literature, or, indeed, 
anything else, except records of British 
military and naval exploits—where he was 
really learned. Being full of admiration of 


his student brother, and having a parrot-like | 
| text has been proposed ; but he is usually 


instinct for mimicry, he used to talk with 


great volubility upon all kinds of subjects 
| wherever he went, and repeat in the same 
words what he had been listening to from 
his brother, until at last he got to be called 
“walking encyclopedia.” The result 
'was that he got the reputation of being a 
great reader and an original thinker, while 
the true student and book-lover was fre- 
quently complimented on the way in which 
he took after his learned brother. This did 
not in the least annoy the real student, it 
simply amused him, and he would give with 
a dry humour most amusing stories as to what 
| people had said to him on this subject. 

Before I close this note I have a word to 
say about a letter concerning my previous 
remarks upon ‘Aylwin,’ addressed by Mr. 
H. M. Birkdale, a friend of Smetham’s, to 
the Literary World, who affirms that there 
are some points of likeness between Smetham 
and “ Wilderspin” with very great variations. 
This corroborates my words, for, as I said, 
some very salient characteristics of “Wilder- 
spin” belong to another artist altogether, and 
the personal history of Smetham was not at 
all like that of “ Wilderspin.” 

At the end of my notes upon ‘ Aylwin’ in 
9 §. ix. 450 I said that, should any of your 
correspondents “want enlightening upon 
any matters within my knowledge in con- 
nexion with ‘Aylwin,’ I should be pleased 
to come to their assistance.” I did not mean 
that I should be able to give private answers 
to correspondents who should send their 

uestions to my private address; but that, 
seul a question be raised which in the 
opinion of the Editor of ‘N. & Q. was of 
sufficient importance to gain it a place in his 
columns, I should, as an old subscriber to 
the journal, be pleased to furnish any in- 
formation within my power. I make this 
statement because it is impossible for me to 
answer the letters sent tomy private address. 

Tuomas St. E. Hake. 

{We had some acquaintance with the being Mr. 
Hake depicts, and can testify to the truth of the 
portraiture. 


ANIMALS (9"" §. ix. 307).— Herodotus 
(ii. 38) does not say that white cattle were 
sacred to Epaphus. He says that the 
| Egyptians looked on male oxen as belonging 
|to Epaphus, and for purposes of sacrifice 
| they rejected any that had a single black 
hair. He further says that the animals were 
|submitted to a searching examination to 
| determine whether certain marks were pre- 
|sent or not. Herodotus’s statement is not 
quite clear, and more than one change in the 
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understood to mean that the Egyptians were 
careful to avoid sacrificing oxen that resem- 
bled the sacred Apis in colour or marks (the 
colours of Apis were black and white). Plu- 
tarch, Ilepi"Ioidos cai ’Ovipsdos, 31 (=363B), 
says that the Egyptians sacrificed red oxen 
(rwv Body rods ruppor's), and rejected them 
if a single black or white hair was present. 
Diodorus Siculus (i. 88, 4) says that the 
Egyptians sacrificed red oxen (rods ruppods 
Bovs) The Jewish practice has been com- 
pared of sacrificing a red heifer without spot 
(Numbers xix. 2), and the statement of Mai- 
monides (‘ De vacca rufa,’ i.) that if two white 
or black hairs are found on the beast it is 
not fit for sacrifice. Those interested in the 
uestion may be referred to ‘ Herodot’s zweites 
uch mit sachlichen Erlaiuterungen heraus- 
egeben von Alfred Wiedemann’ (Leipzig, 
3. G. Teubner, 1890), pp. 180, 181, and the 
references there given. EpWARD BEeENSsLY. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


CasTLe CAREWE, PEMBROKE (9"" S. ix. 428, 
490).— Opinions vary as to the pronunciation 
of Carew. Wintering in Wales for some years, 
I have perambulated there by aid of Mr. C.S. 
Warp’s excellent guide-book, which informs 
us that “ Carew is locally pronounced Carey.” 
Mr. F. C. Brrkpeck Terry, writing from 
Cardiff (6 S. ii. 456), states that while in 
Tenby he “usually heard Carew pronounced 
as Carroo”; and though my late friend Sir 
John Maclean, the historian, warned me that 
the natives would not understand my in- 
quiries for Carewe, I reached there by means 
of “ Carroo,” and never once heard Carey. I 
remained there two days, and discoursed 
much with the incumbent, For special 
reasons I have sought information from 
Welsh gentlemen, and a few weeks since a 
reverend magistraté in Wales decided for 
“Carroo.” I asked the Hon. Mrs. P. B. 
(daughter of the late centenarian Lady Jane 
Carew of Wexford, who did not dance at the 
Waterloo ball, and whose parents fled to 
Haverfordwest, not Holyhead, as the news- 
papers stated) how she pronounced her family 
name, and she rendered it rather a tri- 
syllable, in accord with the ancient spelling 
in the public records—Cariou, temp. Hen. LI ; 
Karrieu, femp. Ric. L; Carrio, temp. Jolin ; 
and Karreu, temp. Ed. 1. 

Above seventy years ago the Carews of 


daughter of Sir John Carew of Aatene 
their daughter married the Rev. Charles Pole, 
whose son Reginald assumed the additional 
name of Carew, in compliance with the will 
of his kinsman Sir Coventry Carew ; and his 
son (father of General Reginald Pole Carew) 
was, I imagine, persuaded by Sir John Mac- 
lean to become a Carey. Sir John, in an 
article headed ‘The Families of Carew and 
Carey Distinguished,’ stated that the “ repre- 
sentation of the elder line of this distin- 
guished family devolved” eventually on 
George Carew, Baron Clopton and Earl of 
Totnes, and ultimately on myself by descent 
from his only sister (/erald and Genealogist, 
vii. 21, 23), by virtue of which I presumed, 
through a friend, to recommend the general 
to abjure Carey, especially as his ancestor 
Richard Carew wrote— 
Carew of ancient Carru was, 
And Carru is a plowe. 
‘Survey of Cornw.,’ fo. 103, ed. 1602. 

And charrue, French for plough, is phonetic- 
ally somewhat remote from Carey. 

SHAMROCK, under ‘Castle Carew=Carey’ 
(7 §. iii. 447), alluding to the conveyance of 
the castle by Rhys ap Tudor, Prince of South 
Wales, to Gerald de Windsor in marriage 
with his daughter Nesta, states in error that 
the Fitz Geralds descended from the De Mor- 
taines who accompanied the Conqueror, mean- 
ing Robert, Comte de Mortain, his uterine 
brother, of whom Planché knew little, and 
of whom I may, if spared, have something 
to say touching the Bayeux tapestry. His 
daughter Agnes married Andrew de Vitre, 
whose grandson Robert married Emma de 
Dinan. Their issue took the name of Dinan, 
from whom descended Lord Dynham, K.G., 
Treasurer of the Exchequer to K. Henry VIL. 
ob, s p. A.D. 1500 leaving his eldest sister and 
coheiress Margaret, the wife of Nicholas, 
Baron Carew. These were grandparents of 
the Earl of Totnes above. Their mural altar- 
tomb is in Westminster Abbey. I hardly 
think SHamrock knew this descent when 
describing “the Dukes of Leinster, the Earls 
of Desmond and Totnes, and Barons Carew, 
also the Marquess of Lansdowne,” as descen- 
dants from the Mortaines. 

The Duke of Leinster, when Marquis of 
Kildare, in 1858, published ** A Notice of the 
Fitz Geralds or Geraldines, descendants from 
‘ Dominus Otho,’ who in 1057 was an honorary 


Antony were not known as Careys. Carews| Baron of England, and said to have been of 
from north of Cornwall annually visited | 
Antony and cut a turf from the lawn to! 
sustain an alleged title to the estate. For 
explanation see Vivian’s ‘Visitation of 
Devon.’ Jonathan Rashleigh married Jane, 


the family of the Gherardini of Florence.” 
His son Walter, castellan of Windsor, married 


| Gladys, daughter of Rhiwallon ap Cynvyn, 


Prince of North Wales. His grandson Gerald 
married the Princess Nesta aforesaid, and 
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had three sons—Maurice, ancestor of the | those drilled in territory where no oil has yet 
Earls of Kildare; William, ancestor of the! been found. 


Carews ; and David, Bishop of St. David's. | 
The Earl of Totnes, however (whose fore- | 
fathers inherited Carew Castle), in an auto- 
graph pedigree, makes Maurice the third son. 
This earl was Sir Walter Raleigh’s most valued 
friend and cousin. 

In conclusion, a trace from the Geraldines 
may be of interest: Lucian Lopez ye Fair, 
first Lord of Biseay—Manso Lopez—Inigo 
the Left-handed—Lopez, married Felicia dei 
Medici, a Florentine—Gerald Dias Lopez, 
expelled Biscay by his bastard brother Inigo, 
dwelt in Florence—Ostorio, born in Florence, 
married Sancia de la Cerda, of the blood 
royal of Castile—Othero, went into Nor- 
mandy: arms, Ar., a saltire gules (as borne 
by the Earls of Kildare)— Walter Fitz Otho, 
castellan of Windsor—Gerald de Windsor= 
Nesta, da. of Rees ap Tewdor, King of South 
Wales, &c. (‘Golden Grove Book ’). 

Henry, the poet Earl of Surrey, wrvte of 
the fair of the eleventh 
Earl of Kildare :— 

From Tuscane came my Lady’s worthy race: 

Fair Florence was sometime her ancient seat. 

H. H. Drake. 


O. H. DARLINGTON. 


QUEEN CANDACE (9S, ix 321, 353).—The 
baptismal name Candace occurs in the parish 
registers and tombstone inscriptions of 
St. Ives, Cornwall, for the eighteenth and 
first half of the nineteenth century. It is 
there sometimes rendered Candice and Can- 
dis. I have never met with it elsewhere. 

Joun Hopson MATTuews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“ ENDORSEMENT”: DoRso- VENTRALITY ” 
9 S$. ix. 64, 212 331, 415).—All cheques 
issued by the Bankruptcy Department of the 
Board of Trade require the signature of the 
payee on their face, as in the case of Post 
Oftice orders, and no endorsement is neces- 
sary. A. J. Davy. 

Tor juay. 


Kennett’s Wuarr (5 S. x. 228, 393).—I 
have an extract from the will of the Rev. 
jasil Kennett, 1686: “To eldest son White 
Kennett, Lands and tenements in Folke- 
stone, and lands lying upon Green Bank and 
P—— Alley, Wapping.” Would this be in 
the same locality as Kennett’s Wharf, Upper 


The place where Carew Castle stands was 
called Caerau, “the fortified camps.” It be- 
longed to Prince Rhys ap Tewdwr of Dine 
fawr, who gave this demesne to his daughter 
Nest for her dowry. She was a concubine of 
Henry I., and married Gerald de Windsore 
There might be a tower there at that period. 
but Gerald is thought to have built the 
castle, and his descendants assumed the sur- 
name of De Carew from this estate. They 
sold or mortgaged it in the fifteenth century, 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas, Knt., finding the money, 
and he is said to have improved and enlarged 
the building. It was eventually purchased 
by Sir John Carew (a remote descendant of 
Sir Edmond Carew, who parted with it), and 
remains still in the family. 

JoHN 


It is a tradition of my family that not only 
the Carews, but the Webbers, also a West of 
England family (Devon and Cornwall), are 
descended from Nesta’s son William. Is this 
a trustworthy tradition Wesser J 


A Witp-Car” Company ix, 405). 
* Wild-cat” banks were those chartered by 
the new States in the West during the thirties. 
The abundance of paper money caused great 
speculation in land, with the result of the 
great panic of 1838. Some banks were so far 
in the backwoods that holders of notes could 
never find them. ‘“ Wild-cat” oil wells are 


Thames Street, at the above reference ? 
J. FYNMore. 


| Sandgate. 


| “MaccteT” on “ MULLET” S. ix. 486).— 
The context of the passage “There is no 
more conceit in him than is in a mallet ” 
should, I think, be convincing enough that 
neither “mullet” nor, as Knight has it, 
“mallard” is meant. Falstaff has previously 
declared that Poins’s wit is as thick as 
Tewksbury mustard—in other words, that he 
was thickheaded—and further on he says 
Poins “ hath a weak mind and an able body.” 
Now thickheadedness, woodenheadedness, 
and general fatuity could not well be likened 
to a more insensate article than a mallet or 
beetle. Hence we have the similes ‘‘as 
blind” or “as deaf asa beetle,” “as helpless 
as a log of wood,” “ blockheaded,” &c. The 
intention, then, was evidently to liken Poins’s 
intellectual equipment to that of a mallet, 
“conceit” having, of course, the meaning 
that Schmidt assigns to it of “ mental faculty, 
comprising the understanding as well as the 
imagination.” J. Hotpen MacMicu 


Mallet undoubtedly is right. The phrase, 
or its equivalent, beet/e-head = stupid, is still 
quite common in the Midland counties. 
Here we say Lesom-heead, but the idea is the 
same, viz., thickhead ; and Falstaff had just 
said that Poins’s wit was as “thick as 
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Tewkesbury mustard” (why Tewkesbury 2). 

Cf. “ blind as a beetle.” Beetle and mallet are 

almost identical in meaning—in some places 

quite so C. C. B. 
Epworth. 


“Mer”: Pornts or Tuk Compass S. 
5).—The peculiarity of bringing the points 
of the compass into use in describing the 
position of persons and things is not confined 
to the island of Antigua. The habit is quite 
common among the peasantry in the south 
and west of Ireland. If one were to ask a 
labourer in the fields the whereabouts of his 
master he would reply, ‘‘ He is ,east in the 
wood,” or “west at the forge,” as the case 
might be. This peculiarity extends to the 
position of things in one’s house; and I 


remember an occasion when a raw servant- 
maid, in bringing the dishes to the dinner- | 
table, whispered to her mistress, ‘‘ Where will 
I put the potatoes, ma’m—east or west?” 
Prof. Keane (Stanford’s ‘Compendium,’ ‘ Cen- | 
tral and South America,’ vol. ii.) says that 
the Irish brogue is in evidence in some of the 
Lesser Antilles. This legacy of the early Irish 
planters may explain the existence of the 
peculiarity among the blacks of Antigua. 
Wm. C. Cooke 
Vailima, Bishopstown, Cork. 


When I came from the north of England 
to live in Worcestershire, in 1879, I noticed 
that aged country people would say, “I met 
a drop of rain.” W. C. B. 


Tue Nationa Frac §. ix. 485; x. 31). 
—I would suggest that the white ensign is 
generally used on churches because the ground | 
of the flag is the cross of St. George, the | 
patron saint of England, the old national | 
flag before the Union. I hope A. Q.’s sugges- | 
tion to restrict everybody to the Union Jack | 
will not be adopted. If for no other reason | 
than the sake of a little variety in our| 
decorations, let us have the use of the Union | 
Jack and the red, white, and blue ensigns. 

J. R. 


I have recently been to St. Kilda as the 
bearer of kindly messages from the King and 
Queen to the islanders, and of gifts of photo- 
graphs from Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
I thought it would be a unique event in the 
history of “the lone island” if His Majesty 
would grant permission for me to present a 
Royal Standard for use on St. Kilda on State 
occasions, so I wrote to His Majesty on the 
subject, and received the following reply :— 

Buckingham Palace, 5th June, 1902. 

Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting 

your letter of the 2nd inst, to the King, and I am 


commanded to request you in reply to inform the 
inhabitants of St. Kilda, when you next visit that 
island, that he trusts they will have a successful 
season in their occupation of fulmar catching. His 
Majesty regrets that he is unable to grant you per- 
mission to present a Royal Standard, but you can 
give the minister a Union Jack. 
Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS KNOLLYS. 
The Royal Standard may only be used when 
the King and Queen, or King or Queen, are 
in actual residence. 
Cuas. F. Forsaaw, LL.D. 


ORANGE Brossoms (9 S. x. 6).—Most of 
the works on flower-lore to which I have 
access speak of the use of orange blossoms at 
weddings as of comparatively recent origin, 
and as due to the fact that the orange tree, 
bearing fruit and flowers together, is a symbol 
of fecundity. This is, I should imagine, the 
real reason of the custom. Folkard (‘ Plant- 
Lore’) says that in Crete the bride and bride- 
groom are sprinkled with orange-flower water, 
and that in Sardinia oranges are attached to 
the horns of the oxen which draw the nuptial 
arriage. There is no suggestion of any such 
reason as Thackeray supposes here. Dr. 
Brewer (‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable’) says 
the Saracen brides carried orange blossoms 
at weddings, and suggests that our modern 
custom is a survival, or revival, of theirs. 
The second stanza of the song “She wore a 
wreath of roses ” begins 

A wreath of orange blossoms 
When next we met she wore. 
I do not know the date of this ; but it must, 
I think, be older than ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
Cc. C. B. 

The charming old song which commences 
with the line “She wore a wreath of roses,” 
and contains the words “with a wreath of 
orange blossoms upon her snowy brow,” was 
in vogue in the early thirties, and would 
seem to imply that the decoration in ques- 
tion was then an established custom at 
weddings. Perhaps Dr. Murray can ascer- 
tain the date of its composition. 

C. T. SAUNDERs. 

{T. Haynes Bayly, the writer of the song, died in 
1839. 

This subject has been repeatedly discussed 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ for which see 1* 8. viii, ix. ; 
3" S. x., xi; 4" 5. 7S. vii. A question 
arises out of the quotation given te Dr. 
Murray from ‘Vanity Fair’ in 1848, but 
which is attributed in Annandale’s ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary’ to the Rev. Frederick Farrar, 
D.D. Who was the author? 

Everarp Home CoLEeMAN. 
(The quotation is Thackeray’s as given.) 
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Herrick’s ‘Hesperrpes’: “ Lures or 
AMBER” (9% §. ix. 408, 471; x. 17).—With 
due deference to Mr. Srepnens’s views, I 
submit that when an article is stated to be 
‘‘of” a particular substance, one does not 
understand that it is merely decorated or 
framed therewith. In resolving the am- 
biguity of “amber” or “electrum,” casually 
mentioned, one must therefore rely on the 
predominant applicability or appropriateness 
of one or other substance. 

Formerly, too, in the absence of chemical 
analysis, the distinction between a metal and 
the fossil resin was not very apparent. 
Cassiodorus, for instance, though quoting 
Pliny (who distinguishes amber from elec- 
trum), nevertheless calls Baltic amber “ suda- 
tile metallum.” Again, the old chronicler 
who credits the ancient Britons with the 
possession of “electrina atque vitrea vasa” 
was doubtless unconscious of any possible 
misapprehension. Until, however, cups of 
fossil amber were really unearthed, there was 
an opening here for the continuance of the 
scholastic strife over Penelope’s necklace— 
Xpioeov, eeppévov, &s—and 
other Homeric passages, in which, by the 
archeological discoveries of contemporaneous 
amber ornaments, the probability of 7jAextpov 
being the “only gem mentioned by Homer” 
has been largely augmented. J. Dormer. 


“THE BEATIFIC VISION” (9 S. ix. 509).—I 
am not sure as to the first use of the phrase 
“Visio beatifica,” but the doctrine under- 
lying it was defined by Benedict XII. in 
the Constitution ‘ Benedictus Deus’ (4 Kal. 
Febr., 1336). In it he speaks of a “ visio 
divine essentiz intuitiva et etiam facialis,” 
and says that ‘‘ex tali visione...... anime 
eorum, qui iam decesserunt, sunt vere beat.” 
The Greek ‘Orthodox Confession’ (1643), 
P. i. q. 126, speaks of 4) Oewpia tis paxapias 

Joun B. 


** ASTONISH THE NATIVES ” (9 S, ix. 267).— 
This —— I have heard many years ago 
in the form of a riddle, and believe that it 
may be found in ‘The Boy’s Own Book ’:— 

“Why is Capt. Cook firing on the savages at 

Otaheite like a man opening oysters? Answer: 
Because he astonishes the natives.” 
Capt. Cook was killed in 1779. I once 
heard a witty chaplain at Oxford at an 
oyster supper observe, “It is our opening 
day,” referring to the celebrated glee by 
Bishop, which had just been sung, ‘The 
Chough and Crow,’ from the opera of ‘Guy 
Mannering.’ Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Arms (9 ix. 448).—Although 
no direct answer to the inquiry, I recommend 
your correspondent to turn to articles in 
‘N. & oe 4° §, vi, 459; 8" S. xii. 8, 72, on 
the Waldby families. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


STONING THE WREN ix. 108, 234).— 
The Manx fishermen dare not go to sea with- 
out one of these birds taken dead with them 
for fear of storms. See ‘Scottish Gallovidian 
Encyclopedia,’ p. 157. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Marks ON Taste LINEN (9 S. ix. 427).— 
“Nemo me impune lacesset” alludes to the 
prickles of the thistle, and consequently was 
adopted as the motto of the Order of the 
Thistle. It was first used on coins of 
James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, and 
I think it is the motto of the Royal Scots 
Greys. J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


‘**Nemo me impune lacesset”: no man 
shall provoke me with impunity. This is 
the motto of the Order of the Thistle, and 
has reference to the rough nature of that 
plant. It was first introduced on the coins 
of James VI. of Scotland. The figure of a 
man is that of St. Andrew, probably _sur- 
rounded by rays, and having its four limbs 
alternating with the four points of a lozenge. 
Everarp Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Koad. 


“SIXES AND SEVENS” (9 §. ix. 427 ; x. 55). 
—The suggestion that this phrase has any- 
thing to do with learning elementary arith- 
metic is entirely beside the mark. It is 
obvious that the reference is to gambling. 
If any reader cares to consult my edition of 
Chaucer he will find that I explain the line 
in ‘Troil.,’ iv. 622, by “Boldly stake the 
world on casts of the dice”; and I refer to 
my notes on Chaucer, ‘Cant. Tales,’ B. 124 
and C. 653; compare also B. 3851. Set is a 
technical term, and actually occurs in the 
very play to which we are referred for “ six 
ond ween ”. for in ‘ Rich. IL,’ LV. i. 57, is the 
line, “Who sets me else? by heaven, I'll 
throw at all.” Cf. ‘1 Henry IV.,’ IV. i. 46 ; 
‘Rich. III,’ V. iv. 9; ‘Troil. and Cres.,’ prol. 
22: ‘Jul. Cwesar,’ V. i. 75; ‘Macb.,’ IIL. i. 
113; ‘King Lear,’ I. iv. 136. Seven was a 
favourite “chance” in the game of hazard ; 
hence, “ to set on seven” was to risk, to take 
one’s luck. “Thus he seftez on seuen with his 
sekyre knyghttez”; ‘Morte Arthure,’ 2131. 
At the same game double sixes was a losin 
throw. The transition from the notion o 
haphazard to that of disorder was easy 
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enough ; compare the history of the word 
hazard. The sense is clear in the line, “* Or 
wager laid at six and seven,” Butler's 
‘Hudibras’ (Johnson, no reference). The 
older phrase was six and five ; this is Chaucer's 
sis cink, and Lydgate’s sys and cing (‘Chau- 
cerian Pieces,’ p. 393). Hence it is that 
Bacon has: “In 1588 there sat in the see of 
Rome a fierce thundering friar, that would 
set all at six and seven, or at six and five, if 
you allude to his name” (Sixtus) ; quoted in 
Johnson (no reference). It is curious that 
the dictionaries give so poor an account of 
the matter. Water W. SKEaT. 


AMERICAN or Dickens (9" ix. 
387).—The edition on parchment will be pub- 
lished by G. D. Sproul, of New York, and is 
limited to fifteen sets, each set contain- 
ing about 150 volumes. The printing of this 
“St. Dunstan” edition will te on one side 
only of the skins, and every page illuminated 
by hand ; the title-pages, ester-haadionn, 
and tailpieces, specially designed, will also 
be elaborately decorated. Many other unique 
features are promised, such as critical intro- 
ductions by Swinburne, Gosse, Dobson, 
Henley, &c., and a series of new illustrations. 
This is essentially an edition which appeals 
to the millionaire “collector,” for the price 
will be a thousand dollars a volume, or 
30,000/. for the set ! F. G. Krrron. 


Tue Locomotive anp Gas (9 8. vi. 227, 
358 ; ix. 118, 317, 372; x. 35)—There is a 
slight error which should, I think, be rectified 
in my last communication. Gaslights were 
not frst used in Pall Mall in 1809. It was in 
1807 that one side only of Pall Mall was 
i with gas (Beckmann). In Haydn's 
‘Dictionary of Dates’ it is merely stated 
enerally that “ gaslights were used in light- 
ing Pall Mall in 1809.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHak. 


An UnKNown FLEEetwoop Pepicree 
ix. 261, 429, 513).—Mr. Pink’s appreciative 
criticism, and the general interest ny notes 
on the Regicide’s descendants appear to have 
evoked, have induced me to compile the fol- 
lowing memoranda, which are necessarily 
incomplete. 

George Fleetwood.—Mr. Pink may be 
right as to the third of this name being a 
figment of Lipscomb’s imagination. In 
Allegations for Marriage Licences issued by 
the Vicar-General of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, July, 1679-June, 1687, on 
10 December, 1679, there is an entry of a 
“George Fleetwood of the Inner Temple, 
Bachelor, about 27, and Mrs. Sarah Stebbings 


of Wissett,* co. Suffolk, Spinster,...... at 
Halsworth, co. Suffolk.” According to 
Blaydes’s ‘Genealogia Bedfordiensis’ they 
were married at Barton-le-Cley, co. Beds, on 
20 July, 1680. Can this be the third George? 
There should not be much difficulty in tracing 
his parentage. In addition to the counties 
mentioned by Mr. Pink (and, of course, 
Lancashire and Stafford), I have traced the 
name in Berks, Cambridge, Cheshire, Devon, 
Essex, Hants, Herts, Norfolk, Somerset, 
Surrey, Warwick, Wilts, Worcester, and Yorks, 
while it is also to be found in the United 
States, Lreland, and Australia. 

The note about the East Indian Fleetwoods 
(9% S. ix. 430) is interesting. Was the Mary 
Caryl mentioned in Mrs. Penny’s work, whom 
Edward Fleetwood married in March, 1694, 
one of the Sussex Carylls? Dallaway’s 
‘Sussex’ unfortunately throws no light on 
the point. There was correspondence (Caryll 
Papers, British Museum) between John 
Caryll, jun., of Ladyholt near Midhurst, and 
later of West Grinstead, Sussex, and Bene- 
dicta Fleetwood, abbess of a convent of 
English Benedictines at Dunkirk about 1713- 
1720, chiefly regarding the sale of a farm 
belonging to Benedicta Fleetwood, which 
gives colour to the surmise. If the abbess 
can be identified, it may lead to the discovery 
of the branch to which the Madras Fleet- 
woods belonged. The arms and crest given 
in Mrs. Penny’s book are those of the Fleet- 
wood family, but the three martlets on the 
dexter side of the shield are facing the 
sinister, so that the martlets of each pair face 
each other. Are they correctly copied from 
the monument in the old cemetery of 
St. Mary ? 

Probably Charles Fleetwood, of Edgware 
Road, Paddington, who died in April, 1784— 
will dated 24 September, 1783, proved 
9 January, 1786, administration granted 
samedate toCharles Chapman— was a member 
of the branch alluded to. He left two 
children, minors—viz., Charles, in 1786 at 
Burdway in Bengal, and Frances, at school 
at Chigwell in 1783. In Chancery proceed- 
ings in 1787 their ages are given as thirteen 
and seventeen respectively. 

Can any reader give particulars of a 
Charles Fleetwood who bought the Drury 
Lane patent in March, 1734! There is an 
allusion to him in Doran’s ‘ Their Majesties’ 
Servants,’ and to him and his son in Chaloner 
Smith’s ‘ British Mezzotinto Portraits.’ 


* The Confiscation Acts of 1651 and 1652 preserve 
the rights of General Charles Fleetwood and his 
first wife Anne. daughter of Thomas Smith, in the 
manor of Wisset, co. Suffolk, among other places. 
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Edward Fleetwood, of Holland, in co. 
Lancaster, aged about one hundred, living 
in 1634. This entry occurs in a pedigree in 
the ‘ Visitation of London, 1633-1635’ (vol. xv., 
Harl. Society), signed by Geoffrey Fleetwood 
the son. Centenarians are rare even nowa- 
days, when the average duration of life is 
longer; can Mr. Pink verify the dates of 
birth and death of this patriarch? It would 
be interesting to have positive proof, as 
Geoffrey may have been “ pulling the leg” 
of the amiable gentleman who recorded the 
pedigree. 

The Fleet woods were connected by marriage 
with the family of Milton, as Thomas Milton, 
Deputy-Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, and 
nephew of the great Milton, married Martha, 
daughter of Charles Fleetwood, of Northamp- 
ton. Milton’s cottage at Chalfont St. Giles 
was built by the Fleetwood family, as appears 
by their arms over the door. 

It is also worth noting that Samuel Cooper, 
who painted the known miniature of the 
nga was uncle by marriage to Alexander 

he Fleetwoods have represented at least 


one constituency in Parliament during the | 


reign of nearly every sovereign from Ed- 
ward VI. to Victoria inclusive ; but here I 
am trespassing on ground Mr. Pryk has 
made peculiarly his own, as a reference to 
the too little known, but valuable work by 
Messrs. Pink and Beavan on the ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Representation of Lancashire’ will 
easily prove. 

In conclusion, [ may mention that the his- 
toric estate of the Vache is now (July) being 
offered for sale. R. W. B. 


Lapy NorrincHam §S. ix. 128, 213, 455; 
x. 11).—The reprinting of an old tradition 
should rout all other approaching columns. 
The following truly “extraordinary feat of 
maternity ” is related of Margaret, who is 
stated to have been the great-great-grand- 
daughter of King Stephen and the wife of 
Herman, Count of Henneberg :— 

“ Margaret...... is said to have borne at one birth, 
in 1276, 365 children, the one half males, baptized 
John, and the other half females, baptized Elizabeth, 
the odd one being a hermaphrodite.” 

The lady is reported to have died shortly 
afterwards ! Ronatp Drxon. 


AINSWORTH THE NovEList (9 8. ix. 409 ; 
x. 10, 57).—No official biography of Ainsworth 
has appeared or is likely to appear. For the 


course of publication by Messrs. Gibbings «& 
Co., I have written a memoir, somewhat 
fuller in character than that which I con- 


tributed to the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ As many of his romances are of 
historical interest there has been added to 
the memoir a chronology of the novels, which 
range in point of date from the thirteenth to 
the nineteenth century. 
E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Byron’s GRANDFATHER (9% §S. ix. 509; x. 
52).-In the ‘Registers’ of Bath Abbey, 
recently published by the Harleian Society, 
I find the following burial entry: “1779. 
Jan. 15. George Gordon, Esq. Under Mrs. 
Peirce’s stone, by the font.” But there is no 
reference made to the cause of death. 

T. C.-F. 

Hatiey Famicy (9 8S. x. 27).—The streets 
mentioned by Mr. McPIKE are on the north- 
east and east sides of London. It appears 
a eg that they are named after Edmund 

alley, F.R.S., Astronomer Royal to George I. 
According to the‘ D.N.B.’ Halley was born at 
Haggerston, lived at Islington, afterwards in 
the City, and was buried at Lee in Kent. I 
venture to make the suggestion, seeing that 
a considerable part of Halley’s life seems to 
have been spent more or less on the east side 
of London. Curtnpert E. A. Crayton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Aw HeuskarIANn Rarity IN THE BoDLEIAN 
Lrprary (9" S. viii. 378 ; ix. 111, 415; x. 14). 
—The A in Heuskarian is intrusive, the 
Basques themselves calling their language 
Eskuara, Euskara, Uskara (see ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopzedia,’ art. ‘ Basques,’ and ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
voc. ‘ Euskarian’). R. B—r says very pro- 
perly that the indefinite article preceding it 
“ should be a, not an, as the sound of the first 
syllable is you, though the letters are ew.” 
Many writers follow the rule, “a before a 
consonant, an before a vowel,” regardless of 
the fact that it is based on the sound, not 
the shape, of the letters, and oblivious of the 
Euclidean axiom that things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other. They 
use an before “euphony,” “ewe,” “‘ use,” and 
every other word with the like beginning— 
which I cannot affirm to be incorrect, the 
syllables eu, ew, and wu being certainly not 
consonantal, for no consonant or conjunction 
of consonants isa syllable. But why do the 
use « before words beginning with y, whic 
also is not a consonant, but leading partner 


jin an association of vowels? If it is for 
/euphony that they write ‘‘a youth” and “a 
“Windsor Edition” of his novels, now in 


yew,” the same reason has force in the cases 
of “use,” which differs phonetically from 
**youth” only in the consonantal ending, 


_and of “ewe,” which is absolutely identical 
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in sound with “yew.” Let these instances 
suffice. The late Mr. Gladstone always wrote 
*“‘an European,” “an universal,” “an one,” 
&c.; and Mr. Andrew Lang does likewise— 
at which I marvel not, for it was in a book 
written by a clerical “brither Scot” that I 
met some time ago with the horrific combina- 
tion “a habitual.” The question of an before 
hk has already been fully discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(8 8. i. 89). F. ADAMS. 


FASHIONABLE SLANG oF THE Past (9 8. 
ix. 368, 495).—If “fierce” was New York’s 
latest slang phrase in 1900, it has been a long 
time travelling from England! Fourteen or 
fifteen years ago it was a very common 
schoolboy adjective, applied in exactly the 
same manner as your correspondent reports 
it at the latter reference. Cuas. WELSH. 

Boston, Mass., U.S. 

With regard to this matter, I recently 
heard in a high-class hotel a remarkably 
well-dressed lady, when ordering luncheon 
for herself and husband, say: “ Have you 
any beer?” On receiving a reply in the 
affirmative, she added, “Then let me have some 
beer right away.” Henry Geratp Hore. 

119, Elms Road, S.W. 


Boon ror Bookworms (9 8. ix. 406, 453 ; 
x. 17).—Ribbon-markers are no boon for, but 
a nuisance to me, an old bookworm from 
boyhood. I have always regarded them with 
horror, as doing more harm to books than 
conferring a boon on the reader. At least I, 
for one, have absolutely set my face against 
them, and instantly remove them if found in 
books I purchase. They (such is my experi- 
ence) fray the edges of the leaves and pre- 
vent the be from properly closing, besides 
oftentimes unduly causing a crack either in 
the back or binding. I regard them as amongst 
the worst enemies of books. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C -on-M., Manchester. 


I have a copy of the choice “ Bayard 
Series ” of companionable books, commencing 
with ‘The Story of the Chevalier Bayard,’ 
published in 1868, &c., by Sampson Low & 

‘o, London. Four of the volumes have a 
silk ribbon-marker each, and eleven volumes 
have not been so furnished. 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

119, Elms Road, 8.W. 


Tuomas Puagr, or Crncerran (9 ix. 
467 ; x. 35).—He died in 1560; his will was 
peeves in P.C.C. in 1561. As correctly stated 
xy Mr. Wittrams, he was M.P. for Carmar- 
then borough, 1547-52 ; for that of Cardigan 
in the last two Parliaments of Mary, October 


to December, 1555, and January to Novem- 
ber, 1558 ; and also in the first Parliament of 
Elizabeth, January to May, 1559. If D. M. R. 
will refer to the Parliamentary Returns he 
will find that there was no Parliament 
between May, 1559, and January, 1562/3. 
W. D. Prix. 
Grac—E BEFORE Meat (9 S. x. 7).— 
Very many articles have already appeared 
in ‘N. & QQ! on the custom and form of 
saying grace both before and after meals, for 
which see 5" viii, xi. ; 7S. i, ii, iii, viii, 
Everarp Home CoLemMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Box Harry” (98. ix. 449 ; x. 13).—May I 
,0int out that in 1893 S. iii. 128) 1 asked 
ior the derivation of this phrase? Replies as 
to the meaning came at pp. 237 and 275 of 
that volume, but no light was thrown on the 
derivation. The subject is indexed under 
* Proverbs and Phrases,’ s.v. ‘ Harry.’ 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Hoppins Famity x. 28).—Twenty 
rears ago | was acquainted with three maiden 
dion sisters, who all lived to a great age, 
and were connected with Worcester and 
Warwick. They lent me a family Bible 
(1632-3-4), from the fly-leaf of which I copied 
these notes :— 

Oliuer Hobbins his Bible, 26 Apr. 1674. 

Stephen Hobbins his Book, 1763. 

Oliuer Hobbios was baptized the 19 day of 
January, 1658 (1658/9). 

William Hobbins was baptized the 28 of Novem- 
ber, 1660. 

Oliuer Hobbins was born the 26 of December in 
the year of our Lord God 1668 [? error for 1658). 

William Hobbins the brother of Oliuer Hobbins 
was born the first day of Nouember in the year of 
our Lord 1670 [? error for 1660). 

Alice Hobbins widdow died the first day of 
June 1699 about fowr of the clock in the after- 
noon, 

For “ Redmarsley,” Herefordshire,” read 
Redmarley, Worcestershire. W.c B 

There are still remaining in Warwick- 
shire a few members of a Catholic yeoman 
family of Hobbins, who for generations were 
free tenants of the Throckmortons. If your 
correspondent cares to have particulars of 
them, I can put him in the way of obtaining 
the information. 

Joun Howson MAtTTHews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 

Trp’s Eve (9" S. ix. 109, 238, 335 ; x. 33).—I 
would ask to be allowed to tender my hearty 
thanks to all the kind friends who have 
written under this heading. I have just 
come across the following in Lytton’s 
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‘Harold,’ which, I think, might fitly be added 
to the Tib bibliography :— 

“*Ve are still in your leading-strings, Norman, 
replied the Saxon, waxing good-humoured in his | 
contempt. ‘ We have an old saying and a wise one— | 
All came from Adam except Tib the ploughman: | 
but when Tib grows rich all men call him “ 
brother.” ’”—Chap. vi. Book vi. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


dear | 


WPiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Antonio Stradivari: his Life and Work, 1644-1737. 
By W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. Hill, F.S.A., and 
Alfred E. Hill. (Hill & Sons.) 

As the man who perfected the violin, Antonio 

Stradivari deserves and has found biographers. 

These belong to recent years. Until the last 

century was well advanced the idea that a 

craftsman could merit such attention as has been 

bestowed upon Stradivari had not entered the 
minds of men, and the honours of a full biography 
were reserved for the monarch, the statesman, the 
warrior, the writer, and the artist. Recognition of 
the merits of Stradivari was, moreover, slow in 
growth. In England, and in France also, it was 
not until late in the eighteenth century that the 
violins of Stradivari triumphed in general estima- 
tion over those of his master Nicolo Amati and 
other members of the same family, and of Jacob 

Stainer, the great German violin-maker. In the 

yenultimate decade of the last century Signor 

Mandelli, of Cremona, collected materials for a life 

of Antonio Stradivari in special honour of his native 

city. These materials were placed in the hands of 

Messrs. Hill, who are experts as well as enthusiasts, 

and whose researches have extended over a further 

ten years. The result is seen in the handsome, well- 
written, and brilliantly illustrated volume before 
us. The main facts of the life of Antonio Stradivari 
are as well known as they are likely to be, and com- 
paratively little has been added in this respect to 
the information which has been for a score years 
accessible to the public. Zealously conducted 
researches have been made into the origin and 
pedigree of Stradivari, but have been attended 
with no very conspicuous success. So far back as 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the name, 
variously spelt, was borne by more or less dis- 
tinguished citizens of Cremona. Between these, 
however, and the subject of the biography no con- 
nexion is to be ree and the genealogical table 
which has been compiled for the volume begins 

with Alessandro Stradivari, born 15 January, 1602, 

the father of Antonio. On the other hand, direct 

descendants of the great Cremona violin-maker 
still exist, the birth of one being chronicled under 
the date 1883, and a second having died last 

year. The name, we are told by Mr. E. J. 

Payne, is a plural form of stradivare, a Lombard 

variety of sfrafiere (sfratiarius), a douanier or toll- 

collector. A different origin seems favoured by 

Signor Mandelli. No record of the birth of Antonio 

has been traced in Cremona, which his parents are 

supposed to have guitted on account of the ravages 
of the plague. Upon his two marriages there is 


little temptation to dwell. Stradivari’s provision 


of a tomb for himself and his children was unavail- 
ing. On his death, on 19 December, 1737, at the 
reputed age of ninety-five (Messrs. Hill make it a 
year or two less), Antonio was buried in the tomb 
which he had bought in a small chapel, named 
after the Virgin of the Rosary, in the chureh of 


| St. Domenico. This edifice already contained the 


remains of his second wife, and subsequently re- 
ceived those of various descendants. In 1869 this 
church, having fallen into decay and reached a 
stage that was judged dangerous, was pulled down, 
and its site was converted into a public garden. 
During the process of demolition little attention 
seems to have been paid to the human remains, 
and the bones of Antonio Stradivari and certain of 
his family appear to have been shuffled into an 
obscure grave. When the basilica was destroyed, 
however, the stone which marked the resting-place 
of the Stradivari was respected. It is still, with 
its motto, “Di Antoni Stradivari e suoi eredi 
Anno 1729,” to be seen in Cremona, in the vaults of 
the Palazzo dei Tribunali. Of the stone, of what 
remains, or remained, of the church of St. Domenico, 
and of the residence occupied by Antonio and his 
progeny illustrations are given. It is with the 
technical details, supplied in abundance, that the 
musical reader will be most concerned. Rightly to 
pepeemase on these requires the skill and know- 
edge of an expert. The opinion generally held, 
that the best work of Stradivari was done in 1710 
and shortly afterwards, seems shared by Messrs, 

ill. Singular value attaches to the illustrations 
which form an important contribution to the his- 
tory of musical instruments. In an introductory 
note by Lady Huggins, who has taken an earnest 
and friendly interest in the work, it is said that 
‘the strange beauty of violins, which has delighted 
so many, has never been so well represented.” This 
is strictly true. We know of no designs of a similar 
class approaching in beauty the coloured repre- 
sentations of the violins and violas in the possession 
of Mr. Oldham and other amateurs and col- 
lectors. The illustrations in the text are also 
excellent in all respects. From Lady Huggins we 
also learn that the present volume is the last of a 
trilogy, the first of which in order of appearance, 
issued in 1892, consisted of the life of Giovanni 
Paolo Maggini (more frequently spelt Magini). 
The second will deal with Gasparo da (or di) 
Salo, and the third is the present work. Di 
Salo is held to represent the beginning, Magini the 
early development, and Stradivari the perfecting 
of violins, the space occupied by the ion ro- 
cesses covering roughly a century and a half. The 
augmented prices realized by Stradivari violins 
act, we are told, unfavourably on amateurs, and 
there are now only three known possessors of a 
quartet of Stradivari’s instruments. These are Mr. 
C. Oldham, F.R.C.S. (of Brighton), Mr. R. E. 
Brandt, and Baron Knoop. The book is dedicated 
to Mr. William Ebsworth Hill, the father of the 
writers, of whom an excellent likeness is given. 
The elder Mr. Hill was what is known as “a 
character,” and was an admirable judge of violins. 
In this respect he must yield, however, to Mr. 
Alfred Hill, whose knowledge is unsurpassed. No 
work equally handsome and authoritative has been 
written on the fascinating subject. Writers such 
as Engel, Fleming, Sibére, and others have dealt 
with violins and their makers. The subject is now 
treated with a thoroughness previously unpre- 
cedented. We are obliged reluctantly to take our 
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leave of a book admirable in all respects, into the 
attractions of which we furnish but the barest 
glimpse. 


The Yorkshire Archeological Journal. Parts 63 and 
64. (Leeds, Whitehead & Son.) 
Canon CHRISTOPHER Worpswortn, Rector of 
St. Peter and St. Paul’s, Marlborough, Prebendary 
of Lincoln, contributes an admirable paper on cer- 
tain pardons or indulgences preserved in Yorkshire, 
issued in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Documents of this kind have ever since the time of 
Luther been subjects of controversy, and there is a 
widely extended literature relating to them. They 
have, however, rarely been treated from a purely 
historical standpoint. Canon Wordsworth has done 
this, and in consequence we owe him a great 
debt of gratitude. He points out that the word 
indulgentia has come down from the days of the 
imperial jurists, with whom it had a civil meaning. 
To them it signified remission of punishment, im- 
munity from taxation, or amnesty granted by the 
authority of the emperor. Like so many other 
legal terms, it became absorbed by the Church, and 
it is of its ecclesiastical senses that the Canon offers 
an interpretation. The objects for which indul- 
gences were granted varied in different places. The 
author has carefully examined the register of Walter 
Grey, Archbishop of York, and finds that many 


indulgences were issued in his time for building | 


churches and chapels. for hospitals, and also for 
making roads and bridges. At times they were 
issued for the purpose of raising money to redeem 
Christian captives who were in slavery to the 
Moslem. A long list of indulgences relating to 
this kingdom is given, ranging from the reign of 
Henry Il. to that of Henry VIII. This, though 
incomplete, will be found very useful. 

The Visitations of certain monasteries in the 
diocese of York in 1534-5 are contributed by the 
same learned writer, who suggests that they were 
ordered by Archbishop Lee for the purpose of 


saving, if that were possible, the religious houses | 


for which he was indirectly responsible from sup- 


iy The king probably was aware of this, | 


or before they were complete he ordered the 

inquiry to cease. So far as they go they witness to 

a certain amount of laxity—there are two flagrant 

cases—but, as Canon Wordsworth says, their state 

‘*was by no means so bad as popular report made 


out. 

Mr. M. H. Peacock contributes some certificates 
of alleged cures of lunacy by a certain John Smith, 
of Wakefield, in 1615. The original document is in 
the possession of the governors of the Wakefield 
Grammar School. Most of the persons named in 
these certificates seem to have been of the lower 
order, whom it may be impossible at this distance 
of time to identify ; but there are two, John Went- 
worth and Henry Nevile, who were most probably 
members of well-known families in the neighbour- 
hood. Was John Smith a quack? Whether he was 
or not, we should like to know something of his 
mode of treating his patients. 

Mr. Hamilton Hall writes on the well-worn sub- 
ject of Gundrada de Warenne; and much hitherto 
unknown concerning the priory of Kirklees, so 
celebrated in the tale of Robin Hood, is supplied 
by Mr. 8. J. Chadwick. Engravings of the Nun- 
burnholme cross have been given as illustrations to 
a paper on certain Yorkshire churches by Mr. 
A. D, H. Leadman. For some reason—probably 


| the weathering of the stone—they are very difficult 
| to make out. The design of the sculpture is of the 
| kind which the older antiquaries called runic. The 
cross is now imperfect, but some hope is held out 
that the missing parts may be brought to light. 
The author describes the carvings, but does not 
endeavour to interpret the hidden meaning of their 
symbolism. 


THE most interesting article in the new number 
of the English Historical Review is that by Mr. 
C. H. Firth on ‘ Cromwell and the Crown.’ Among 
the * Notes and Documents’ those of especial value 
are one by Miss Mary Bateson, ‘A London Muni- 
cipal Collection of the Reign of John,’ and one by 
Mr. J. C. Black, ‘ Edward LI. and Gascony in 1300.’ 
Mr. Rose also sends a communication on the vexed 
question of the ‘Ice Accident at the Battle of 
Austerlitz.’ Among the reviews we note a severe, 
but not undeserved criticism of Mr. Lilly’s ‘ Re- 
naissance Types’ by Mr. Armstrong, an interesting 
estimate of Canon Dixon’s posthumous volumes by 
Mr. Hume Brown, and a very short and inadequate 
notice of Mr. Bryce’s ‘ Studies in History and Juris- 
prudence’ by Mr. Pogson Smith. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special atlention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Tempe (“If there were no God,” &c.).—This 
sentiment is best known as Voltaire’s in the form, 
“Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait l’inventer” 
(Epitre & Auteur du Nouveau Livre des Trois 
Imposteurs,’ 1769, verse 2); but Buchmann, *Ge- 
fliigelte Worte,’ twentieth ed., says Voltaire made 
| it out of the ninety-third sermon of Archbishop 
Tillotson (‘ Works,’ 1712, vol. i p. 696): ** The 
| Being of God is so comfortable so convenient, so 
necessary to the felicity of Mankind, that (as Tully 
admirably says) Dii immortales ad usum hominum 
fabricati pene videantur, if God were not a neces- 
sary Being of himself, he might almost seem to be 
made on purpose for the use and benefit of Men.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE 


The ATHEN for July contains Articles on 

TEN THOUSAND MILES in PERSIA. 
HENRY VIII 
The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY 
MK. BOOKEK WASHINGTON'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

into the Origin of the Third Gospel; The Life of St 


Johannine Document in the First Chapter of St Luke's Gospel ; 
The Gospel according to St. John: an Inquiry into its Genesis and 
Historical Value ; = Episties of St John, the Greek Text with 
Studes sur les Evangiles; The Credibility of 
the Book of the Acts of the Aposties: being the Hulsean Lectures of Evil; Prophet Peter ; Scud 


Notes and Essays 


for 1900-1901; An Introduction to the Thessalonian Episties, con- 
taining a Vindication of the Pauline Authorship of both Epistles, 
and an eeeaen of the Eschatological Section of 2 Thess. ii. 

SHORT KI 

STATE PAPERS ro CAL 

RECENT WORK on PLAT 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE Vora Strathcona , War Horses Present and 
Future; Asoka; Durham Account Kolls; Swift's Prose Works; 
Colonial Government, A View of Hindoo Society; An English 
Girl in Paris; Western Australia 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

HERE'S a HEALTH UNTO HIS MAJESTY; MR KEGAN PAUL; 
SAMOAN SACKED ANIMALS; EDMUND PYLE, D.D ; ‘FROM 


the FLEET in the FIFTIES’; The FIREFLY in ITALY ; SALES. | 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE :—Millais on Surface-feeding lucks; History of Geology; 


Gossip 
FINE ARTS :—Mr. Goodall's Reminiscences; Two Catalogues; The 
* Labyrinth ” and the Palace of Knossos ; Sales ; Gossip 
MUSIC:-‘Don Giovanni’; Production of ‘Der Wald’; Royal 
Academy Students’ Performance Reethoven and Clementi; 


Gossip. 
DRAMA :—‘ Les Deux EBeoles’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for July 12 contains Articles on 
C. H. FIRTH on CROMWELL’'S ARMY. 
CONTENTIO VERITATIS 
WORKDs and their WAYS in ENGLISH 
The SCOTT COUNTRY and STIKLING. 
TWO EDITIONS of ARISTOPHANES. 


NEW NOVELS :—Ahana; Marta; A Friend of Nelson; ‘The Second | 


Generation; The Blood Tax; 
Rubies ; Margaret 

PHILOSOPHICAL 

SPURTS and PASTIMES 

The WAK and the FPKENC H OFFICIAL, ACCOUNT. 

OUK LIBRARY TARKLE:—The Hond of Empire; Mr. Street's Essays ; 
Westminster and Chelsea; Guide to Historical Novels; Prof 
Bury's History of Greece ; Keprints ; Books for Children 

LIST of NEW BUOKS 

‘The PLOWMAN'S TALE’; The LONDON LIBRAKY CATALOGUE; 
The FIREFLY in [TAL a CHATHAM and the CAPTURE ot 
HAVANA in 1762, JOHN CLARE'S LIBKAKY: KELLENDEN’S 
SCOTS TRAN ATION of LIVY; BIBLIOGRAPHY of WALTER 
SAVAGE NDOR. 


A Blaze of Glory; The Kanee's 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE :—Kecent Publications; Societies; Meetings Next Week 


Ip 

FINE ARIS:—Van Dyck's Sketch-Rook Pottery and Porcelain; 
Fgyptian Antiquities at University College Sales; Goss sip 

MUSIC :—Glasenapp'’s Life of Wagner, Opera at Covent Garden 


Crystal Palace Peace Festival; Mr. Hispham’'s Recitation of 


‘Enoch Arden’; Gossip; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA~- Gossip. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum tice, 


Ana of all Newsagents, 


A Critical and Historical Enquiry | 


DRAMA. 


| The ATHENAUM for July 19 contains Arricles on 
SIR HARRY JOHNSTON on the UGANDA PROTECTORATE 
The VARIETIES of RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 

The HOUSE of PERCY. 

EARLY HISTORY of the FRENCH in NORTH AMERICA. 
The HOLYHEAD ROAD 


NEW NOVELS :—The Conqueror; The Eveshams; ‘the Searchers ; 
The Late Keturning ; My Lady Peggy goes to Town, The Diamond 


ANTHROPOLOGY and PULK-LORE. 

AFRICAN PHILOLOGY. 

RECENT VERSE. 

PALESTINE and the JEWS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE ;:—Papers from the ‘Saturday Review’; 
History of Trinity Hal! ; From the Fleet in the rine The College 
Student in the United States; An Anthology. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The DISBANDING of the CROMWELLIAN ARMY; the FIREFLY 
in ITALY, A QUESTION of FACTS; ROBEKT CROMWELL ; 

| The “HOUSEL of EARTH"; The LIVRE DHEURES of the 

| DUKE of CLARENCE’S MOTHER-IN-LAW; The MARRIAGE 

and BURIAL CEKEMONIES of the OLD PEKSIANS; SALES. 


Also— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Natural History ; Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 
FINE ARYTS:—Art History and Biography; Greek Coins; Miss 

— Copies of Velasquez ; Oxford Topography; Sales; 
ossip 


| MUSIC :— La Princesse Osra’; Studies in Music; Gossip; Perform- 
| ances Next Week 


| DRAMA :— La Veine’; Two Plays ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 5 contains Articles on 

CONTINENTAL LITERATURE 

CHALMERS of NEW GUINBA. 

SCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Maxim Gorky; Imperialism, Federation, 
ant Policy; The Clan Gregor; Diary of a Goose Girl; French 
Col nial Politics; Keprints 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

INTERCESSORY SERVICES at ST. PAUL'S; LORD ACTON; A 
CASE of PLAGIARISM; SA!LE of AMERICANA. 


| ALso— 
| LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Hakluyt Reprints ; Societies ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Archwology; The Wolverhampton Exhibition; Mr. 
| Lowengard’s Gallery ; Sales; Gossip 


MUSIC :—Opera_ at Covent Garden; Final Philharmonic Concert ; 
Gossip, Performances Next We ek. 


DRAMA :—Gossip. 


Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still farther success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,.”"—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


**The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Monitewr d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 
wx GARDENERS 
Post 


“CHRONICLE. «= 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Printed by JOHN BDWARI) FRANCIS. Atheneum Press, Kream’'s Buildings. Chancery Lane. B.C. ; and Published by 
FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. —Saturday, 4ugust 2, 1902 
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